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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FarM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
mentsin this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith pe. weeks, we will make good to subscribers 

loss sustained by trusting adverti who prove to be 
rate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action ing the laint, that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 
against swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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Good time to do outside painting. 

Save the green tomatoes and ripen them in the 
dark. 

More sheep and not so many dogs is what this 
country needs. 

An ounce of gum camphor in the bottom of the 
seed box will keep out insects. 

There is no economy in using a small stove. 
Let the new one be a big one. Better every way. 

Sow grass seed with a liberal hand. Go over 
the field one way sowing half the seed; then go 
the other way and sow the other half. 

Lining the corn crib with wire netting will keep 
out the rats and the corn saved will pay for the 
wire. 

Docility, gentleness, spirit, endurance, grit and 
a good walking gait are desirable qualities in the 
farmer’s horse. Great speed is not essential. 

A bushel of corn will do more good now, make 
more growth and lay on more fat, than it willa 
little later on. A large percentage will be used 
after awhile in keeping the animal warm. 








A neighbor and friend of Peter Tumbledown 
writes us that he isa much abused persou. In his 
youth he was a bright and good-hearted boy. His 
father was a poor man, and Peter married the 
daughter of a poor man, a Miss Grumble. He 
bought a farm, covered it “with a mortgage, 
worked hard day and night, paid off more than 
one-half the mortgage; three bad seasons came 
in succession, and Peter went under. Ile began 
again, but is thoroughly disheartened and dis- 
couraged. To make matters worse his neighbors 
give him the cold shoulder, and his wife makes it 
hot for him at home. A little, warm-hearted 
sympathy and kindly aid, our correspondent 
thinks, would make Peter a different man. 








There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And from a beaker full of richest dyes 

Pouring new glory on the Autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 

Morn on the mountain like a summer bird, 

Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 

Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 

Withinthe solemnwoodsof ashdeepcrimsoned, 

And silvery beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 

Where Autumn, like a faint old man,sits down 

By the wayside a-weary. LONGFELLOW. 

THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 

BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

I must confess I made a mistake in not cutting 
back my Cuthbert raspberries early in Summer. 
Many of the canes if standing upright would be 
nine feet high. 

Another mistake I made was in leaving four 
instead of two bean plants in my pole bean bills. 
Both Limas and Giant Wax were a wilderness of 
vines, and the early setting amounted to nothing. 


Gardening is not an exact science, and no one | 


can lay down or follow fixed rules and succeed. 
Unless the gardener is a prophet or can control 
the weather he will occasionally fail in his caleu- 
lations. The above mistakes were owing to an 
unusually wet season in my locality. 

This suggests the remark that tests of new 
fruits and vegetables made in excessively dry or 
very wet seasons are of little value. Indeed, it 
is never safe to commend or condemn without 
reserve any novelty from a single season’s trial. 

I get many hints every year by talking with 
others about garden topics and by observing how 
others do it. The same source of instruction is 
mY to my readers. One head does not contain 
all there is tobe known, and the most experienced 
may learn from the novice. 

Which reminds me of a frank and surprising 
confession of a learned and eminent horticultural 
Editor that he did not know before a correspond- 
ent suggested it, that old seed, when it grew,was 
slower in sprouting than new seed. 

There is much room for the exercise of hope in 
horticultural operations. If this season has been 
a failure the next may be successful. I feel now 
like grubbing out every grape vine and starving 
out the rose bugs. My grapery during August 
and September looked like a’ swamp over-run 
with wild vines, but there was no fruit. Thirty 




















years ago the beetles came, as they have now, and 
we had no for four or five years. Then 
the old folks remembered how they appeared in 
earlier times in even greater numbeis and left 
after a time. They will doubtless do so again, 
and we may, therefore, still be hopeful. 

While I still continue to test new strawberries 
I take care to retain arow or two of the Sharpless 
and Downing. The nioral of this is, keep the 
varieties that have been tried and are known to 
succeed on your ground until you are sure you 
have found better sorts among the novelties. 





HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 99. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

One of the perplexing things to farmers here- 
abouts is the keeping of seed potatoes, especially 
the early varicties. I notice that farmers in 
other sections have the same trouble to contend 
with. To be in prime order for planting in April 
or May a potato must be kept in a place that is 
cool and dark, and at the same time that is not 
too damp nor yet too dry. Since we cannot regu- 
late the weather from August to June, there 
seems to be nothing else to do but to regulate the 
temperature and moisture of the room in which 
the potatoes are stored. 

I see that T. B. Terry, an Ohio grower suggests 
cold storage as a solution of the difficulty. While 
those who grow ten or twenty acres may be able 
stand the expense of building suitable accommo- 
dations for the purpose, the large mass of those 
who grow but one tu five acres will not feel that 
they can afford it. 

I suggest co-operative instead of individual cold 
storage. Let a few, say half a dozen, farmers 
combine and erect a building large enough to 
store their own seed potatoes and those of the 
neighbors who are willing to pay a fair sum for 
the service. 

I am informed that in the potato growing dis- 
tricts of Maine there are potato *‘ elevators,” so 
to speak, at the railroad stations, where the farm- 
ers store their crops to keep them in good condi- 
tion, and have them handy to ship early in the 
season to Southern growers. One reason for 
the practice is that the potatoes could not, with 
safety, be taken from the cellars of the scattered 
farmers and carted to the cars at the season when 
they are wanted for planting in a much warmer 
climate. It has this advantage, that the large 
quantities stored in one place can be taken care 
of more economically, and the temperature regu- 
lated with greater accuracy. because it will pay to 
put such houses in the care of experts. The 
Maine farmers probably need no ice to get the 
required coolness! But may not we, of the Mid- 
dle States, get a hint from them ? 

It is possible that it will be more profitable to 
us to continue to pay our Northern neighbors (or 
rather the middlemen who handle their crops,) 
the high prices for seed we have paid for many 
years rather than save and plant our own ata lower 
cost. I shall, however, leave that question open. 

If ten years younger I would at once proceed to 
erect a cold storage house and demonstrate to my 
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own satisfaction whether or not the plan proposed 
is a feasible one. When I mentioned the matter to 
Tim he threw a whole barrel of ice-water on the 
project. But then, Tim is hard-headed and not sus- 
ceptible to new ideas unless they originate in his own 
brain. He says he will not plant potatoes the seed 
of which he cannot keep from digging to planting 
time, and sees no profit in growing early varieties to 
compete with Southern farmers who always get the 
cream of the market doas we will. The second- 
early and late varieties, if planted at our best plant- 
ing season, will come into market between the very 
early and very late crop and bring a fair price. 
They will also yield better and keep better. As the 
years go by I am more and more disposed to econo- 
mize in my expenditures and feel less inclined to 
lannch out inte new ventures. So, Tim shall have 
his own way this time. 

The young man has been uncommonly industrious 
and frugal since he got married. The buggy is not 
used as much as it was and he don’t keep it nearly 
so clean ashe did. He has, however, grown a great 
deal of this and that on the farm this season aside 
from the regular crops. Every time the team goes 
to market, and it goes three times a week in the busy 
season, the wagon is half full of fruit and truck of 
various kinds, little notions gathered up here and 
there. Anything he can lay his hands on that will 
sell, be takes, and I sometimes fear he will not leave 


lated in the lease that we were to have the family 
garden for our exclusive use aud that heshould have 
no control over that! 

When gently remonstrated with the other day for 
his carefuiness he answered, that it was not what a 
farmer raised and bragged about and then left to go 
to waste that yielded the profits, but what he sold 





and got the cash for. I hardly know whether the | 


remark was intended to be personal or not, but, any 
way, I guess he is not far wrong, for I have known 
farmers who always appeared to raise good crops 
but seldom had anything to sell and were always 
short of money. 

While our Western friends have suffered from 
drouth for two seasons we of the East have had an 
abundance of rain, not to say a deluge, in some cases. 
This abundance of moisture has greatly helped those 
who used chemical manures and demonstrated, to 
skeptical ones, their utility. Those who have stood 
out the longest against them, now use them. One 
neighbor reports a big crop of berries from a formula 
I gave him a good while ago and another an increase 
of one-third in his potato crop from the application of 
400 pounds per acre in addition to the usual amount 
of stable manure. In the latter case,six dollars’ worth 
of chemicals and the labor of applying it produced 
thirty dollars’ worth of potatoes. Those who think 
chemicals exhaust and impoverish the soil I point to 
my grain and grass fields for a refutation of the 
notion. 

I believe as firmly as ever in barn yard manure 
and make all I can of it by feeding out our grain and 
buying bran in addition, and I save all we make. 
And yet it seems necessary for us and all who grow 
fruit and vegetables to any considerable extent to 
piece out the home supply with chemicals. Farm- 
ers who live near large cities cannot, in these days, 
follow in the ruts their fathers have made and make 
both ends mneet at the endof the year. Thirty years 
ago a man could raise wheat and grass and corn, 
fatten a few cattle and hogs and produce a little 
butter and get a living, but if he tries it now he will 
surely get left in the race. We have been gradually 
finding this out at Elmwood and Tim has been run- 
ning the business more and more in the direction of 
avery mixed sort of farming in which fruit and 
vegetables play an important part. The farmer who 
has gumption will change his methods with chang- 
ing. circumstances. 

arriet wishes me to say wat those who have the 
care of animals should study their wants and dispo- 
sitions more than they are accustomed todo. They 
differ in temperment and disposition just as human 
beings differ. This is especially noticeable in horses. 
For this reason they require different feeding and 
treatment. One is nervous and responsive, another 
easy-going and dull; one is amiable and loving, the 
other is cross-grained and cold; some are natural 
born roadsters, while the trotting gait is painful to 
others. To feed all alike and treat them alike and 
expect the same service from all, she thinks is un- 
reasonable, not to say, cruel. 

She also thinks animals reflect, more or less, the 
disposition of their keeper. If Le is ill-natured and 
kicks and cuffs them about, they are apt to show in 
their faces and in their actions the same spirit. So 
true is this that it may be set down as an adage that 
“ A man is known by the animals he keeps.” 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Which is the better fertilizer, burned limestone, or raw 
limestone ground? 
The burned lime, by all odds. 


Is the Miner plum really curculio proof, as claimed 
by those who sell the trees ? 

We think not. The ineect would prefer a “‘softer” 
job, so to speak, but he can, when he tries, puncture 
even the tough skin of this class of plums. 

Does sage have to be transplanted erery other year to 
keep it from winter-killing ? 

McCook, Neb. Pau. P. 

No, sage is a perennial. It may need the protec- 
tion of brush, leaves or grass in Netraska to shield 
it from the trying spring winds and weather. 





How shall I save and sow apple seed for raising 
seedlings ? 

Save the seed from the finest ripe fruit of healthy 
trees. Do not permit it to become dry, but mix at 
once with moist sand, put in a box and set away in 
an exposed place through the winter. Sow in drills 
early in spring. 

Why not train the grape vines along the poultry yard 
Sence? 

Because there is no use in going to that trouble. 

The poultry will find the grapes soon enough to sat- 


| isfy the utmost anxiety on that score, no matter 
us enough on the place to eat. I am glad I stipu- | 


where they are planted. If grapes and poultry must 
be planted together it is better to plant the roupy 
poultry under the grape vines. If vines alone are 
wanted for shade, all right, plant them along the 
poultry yard fence. Plant Clintons. J. A. W. 


Is a rye crop in an orchard injurious to the trees ? 

It is an old notion that itis. Any grain crop is 
injurious, so far as it robs the soil of the very 
elements the trees want. Rye straw has an excess 
of silica and potash and these are important, espec- 
ially the potash. It may be the excessive use of the 
potash which has given rise to the old notion. The 
best crop for an orchard is grass fed off by sheep or 
hogs, with a good after-math to rot on the ground. 
The culture should be done with a spading fork for 
a space of about three feet around thetrunk. F.D.C. 


You advise farmers to visit the ‘‘ Agricultural Col- 
leges”; are you sure they would be welcome ? 

We have not the slightest doubt that any farmer 
who goes in a manly way, and introduces himself as 
a farmer who desires to see what may be seen, and 
learn what may be learned, will be most cordially wel- 
comed at any one of these colleges, given every fa- 
cility for seeing and learning, and treated in the most 
courteous way. If he goes with his “‘ hair all turned 
the wrong way,” simply to growl and criticise, as 
his prejudices and misinformation may dictate, he 
will probably receive as cold a shoulder as at any 
other place under similar circumstances. J. A. W. 


What is the best grass to grow on dry land to stand 
drouth ? C. B. ELLswortu, Garfield, Neb. 

Red top, as itis very tenacious of life and has a 
mass of long fibrous roots, will flourish on any kind 
of land, wet or dry, makes good pasture and excell- 
ent hay. Botanical name, Agrostis Vulgaris, calle 
also Finetop, Burdens grass and Herds grass in 
Pennsylvania and in the South. In England it is 
called Bent grass. It might be called the Universal 
grass. Seed light and chaffy, weighing 12 pounds 
to the bushel—takes four bushels to seed an acre 
well. The covering should be very light. F. D.C. 


I have enough good stable manure to cover my next 
year’s corn ground, clover sod, at a fairly liberal 
rate. Shall I put it on this fall, and plow it 
down, or wait until next spring and top dress ? 


. Put the manure on now, by all means, and do not 


be careless about spreading it because it is to lie over 
winter. Make thorough work of this. If the land 
is very heavy and stiff clay, needing the action of 
frost to put it into good condition, plow this fall—as 
late as may be. If it be light, and “works kindly,” 
leave the plowing until as late as possible in the 
spring, giving the clover now on the land, an oppor- 
tunity to make the largest growth it can, by the aid 
of the manure. The manure will be worth twice as 
much to the corn crop if used inthis way, as it would 
if left in the barnyard until spring. J. A.W. 
The drouth has destroyed all my pasture, and killed 
my young clover: What shall Ido for pasture 
next year ? 
Sow two pieces of rye this fall, late as it is, 











giving every possible advantage of preparation and 
fertilization. Sow timothy on one. These will 
furnish the earliest pasture you can get, and by alter- 
nating the stock from one to the other they will last 
longer. As early in the spring as may be, sow one 
piece of oats and barley, and another of oats and 
peas, to take the place of the rye when done, or it 
gets too hard for pasture. Later, drill in a piece of 
corn, to be portioned by fencing off small lots ata 
time, or cut and taken to the stock in an adjoining 
field, as circumstances may dictate. Do this two or 
three times, at intervals of two or three weeks, to 
keep up the supply. When the stock is taken from 
the rye to the oats, barley and peas, turn down the 
rye stubble, (probably enough timothy on the piece 
sown with it will have survived the trampling of the 
stock to make a good bite of late feed) and sow it 
with some of the millets or Hungarian, and a little 
later sow another piece of rye for fall feed. Of 
course all this will involve work, but it will furnish 
the feed, and any surplus of the crops may be housed 
and kept for winter. IA. We 


I want to put up an ice-house 20x32 feet with 14 feet 
posts. Can you tell me the number of tonsit will 
hold? 

A cubic foot of ice weighs 5714 pounds. A ton of 
ice contains within a fraction of 35 cubie feet. Al- 
lowing a foot all around for walls and air space and 
a foot on top for saw-dust, we haye the figures 
reduced to 19x81x13. Multiplying together we get 
a capacity of 7,657 cubic feet, or 218 tons of solid 
ice. But, as the ice will not be solid, the 18 odd tons 
may be left off and the capacity be regarded as 200 
tons. The plan of an ice-house we gave in the issue 
of November 1886 is entirely reliable. Thesubstance 
of this plan was to build the house and then, about 
a foot from the outer wall, construct double walls 
all around forming an interior ice-box. The space 
between these walls of the ice-box may be filled with 
sawdust, but a better plan is to line them witha 
waterproof paper such as the ‘‘ Raw Hide” paper 
sold by C. 8. Garrett & Sons, Philadelphia. This 
makes a dead-air space, which is a better non con- 
ductor of heat than a saw-dust wall. 

What pipe shall I use to bring the water from a spring 
down to my house? Is lead pipe injurious? 
What other pipe is not injurious? How deep 
should the pipe be laid? 

Lead pipe may, and sometimes does, impart 
poisonous qualities to water that stands in it for any 
length of time. There is nothing better for carrying 
water for domestic purposes than wooden pipe, where 
the pressure is not heavy. Piain iron pipe is safe 
and will stand all the pressure required, but if the 
water conveyed through it be very ‘‘soft” the pipe 
will, if of small bore, speedily become filled up with 
rust. We have aline of several hundred feet now 
lying on our farm which became useless from this 
cause within a very few years after being put down. 
Galvanized iron pipe is not so liable to this objection. 
There is an iron pipe now advertised as ‘‘ rustless,” 
which we have not tested, but if it fills the claims 
made for it, we should highly approve of it for such 
a purpose. The must be laid ‘‘ below frost,” 
but it would be difficult to get it deep enough to 
carry the water 1000 feet, ‘‘ as cool as where it issues 
from the ground.” J. A. W. 


A public road has been opened thirty-three feet wide, 
and being but little traveled, except a single track 
in the middle, has grown up with brush and briars. 
Can the supervisor be compelled to clean it up? 

We do not think there is any statute law by which 
the supervisor can be compelled to do any work on 
the road which looks only to appearances, but public 
sentiment upon this subject ought to be so strong in 
any self-respecting community, that no supervisor 
could afford 1o disregard it to the extent of per- 
mitting the roadsides to become brush heaps, and 
briar patches. It is well to remember that these 
officers are chosen by the votes of the ay im and are 
very likely, in their conduct of public business, to 
reflect what they believe to be the sentiments ofa 
majority of their constituents. If the citizens of the 
community from which such an inquiry could come 
were to holda public meeting, and in appropriate 
resolutions request or instruct the supervisor to 
“clean up” a nuisance of this sort, no doubt he would 
feel himself ‘‘ compelled ” to doso. The men who 
own the property adjoining such a bit of road would 
be the proper parties to move in the matter. In fact, 
since the owners of the farms through which the road 
passes own the land upon which the road is located, 
and are entitled to all that may be grown upon it 
without interfering with the right of passage, which 
alone belongs to the public, it is a fair question 
whether it is not their duty to the public, as it is cer- 
tainly their own interest, to keep the road-side neat, 
and free from ‘‘ brush and briars” and other _nui- 
sances. _ JA. W. 
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__ DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Things are on the rise in price. 

Not too much concentrated fuod. 

Keep brine around the butter in the tubs. 

The pigs will do better if they can get to the earth. 

When will inventors give us an air-tight butter 
tub? 

A little grain once a day will fit the lambs for 
market. 

See that the butter in store does not get musty or 
mouldy. 

Do you know whether all the cows pay? If not, 
why not? 

The fattening hogs should have salt and sulphur 
by them all the time. 

The old and good-for-nothing cows should be 
selected out of the herd now. 

When a quart of cream makes a pound and a half 
of butter it is of the solid sort. 

J. 8. Woodward, the successful New York sheep 
feeder, gives his sheep some grain the year round. 

Put the old sheep in good pasture and give them 
meal. By winter they can be sold for mutton or 
corned for home use. 


The little colt will get poor and poddy unless it is 
looked after. Give it fresh pasture and a feed of 
oats and bran at least once a day and you will have 
a growing colt. No other pays. 





The easiest way to ship butter is in 10 pound 
wooden tubs. When put into pound and half pound 
patties, they must be carefully put in single layers 
on racks in a closely fitting crate or box. The box 
will be sent back by return express, free, where 
regular shipments are made. Ash or oak tubs, hold- 
ing from 50 to 100 pounds, are used when large quan- 
tities of butter are made. 








FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to turn 

a Grindstone nor mount a Hobby. 

The Rural New-Yorker has been discussing the 
question whether an animal, which has been stunted 
when young, will ever reach full size, or in other 
words, whether the ‘‘stunted” condition can be 
overcome afterwards by good food andcare? There 
is so much doubt about it that it will seldom pay, and 
it may safely be said, that an animal which has been 
‘stunted ” will never be equal to what it might have 
been if it had always been thrifty. There are ex- 
ceptions, but they are those of animals stunted 
simply for the lack of sufficient fuod. There was a 
standstill and not any disease. When an animai is 
set back, or kept small on account of improper or 
unwholesome food, it will never recover. I have 
purchased oxen brought from a poor country which 
have doubled in size within two years. Sheep do 
not recover from a stunt as well as cattle; neither 
do horses. When I was a boy I used to go toschool 
in Vermont, and I remember the little stunted Mer- 
inos which covered the hills and were wintered on 
the flats, around the little barns, on a little hay with 
the snow for a bed and the sky for a cover. They 
were arace of runts. There are two extremes in 
stock rearing, stinting and stuffing. Too much of 
either will not pay. A thrifty condition is just the 
thing till the time for fattening, and this should be a 
short one. A prolonged time of fattening is the way 
to make fever in the meat and a big leak in the 
pocket. 

Very few farmers know how much it costs to rear 
acow or to keep one. I have received the following 
very careful estimate made for the Charlton Farm- 
ers’ Institute, by a pains-takng man, Hon. Josiah 
Shull, Sec. N. Y. State Dairymens’ Association : 

First YEAR—First five days sucking the cow; no 
cost, Next twenty days, skim-milk after setting 12 
hours, 8 quarts per day, 160 quarts @ 1c., $1.60. Next 
twenty days—skim after 24 hours, 160 quarts @ We. per 
quart, 80 cts. Then full skim for balance of the season, 
$2.25. Pasturage for the season, $2.00. 182 lbs. of meal 
and shorts, till one year old, equal to 3 lb. a day, $1.82; 
800 lbs. of hay, $4.00. These estimates result in a total 
of $12.47. 

SECoND YEAR—Six months pasturage, $6.00. Six 
months to hay, 1600 Ibs., $8.00. 182 lbs. meal $1.82. Mak- 
ing a total of $15.82. Makinga total cost at two years old 
of $28.29, 

A calif well reared should come in milk at two years 
old, and her product should pay her way after that with 





a profit. From two years to five years old, the product 
should be as much as follows: Of milk, from 2 to 8 
years old, 8200 Jbs.; from 8 to 4 years old, 4500 lbs.; from 
4 to 5 years old, 5500 lbs., making a total uf 13,200. At 
one cent a pound, or about two cents a quart, we get the 
value of the product, $132.00. 

Cost of keeping three to five years old: 38 years to 
pasturage, $25.50; 38 years to hay, 9180 lbs., $45.90; 1000 
lbs. meal, $10.; to which add cost of heifer at 2 years old, 
$28.29, and we have a total cost, at 5 years old, of $109.69, 
We have got the value of the product, $132.00, from 
which we take $109.69, the cost of keeping, leaving a bal- 
ance to the credit of the cow, at 5 years old, of $22.31. 

This is the estimate of the average cow. A well se- 
jected, improved anima] will produce a much larger 
yield, if not a double amount, which will proportionately 
increase the income in comparison with the cost, 

I had the pleasure not long since of meeting 
the Hon. J. K. Brown, the efficient Dairy Commis- 
sioner of the state of New York, and I drew from 
him some facts about oleomargarine in New York, 
which interested me, and all the more since my girls 
have been turning ‘‘The Orchards” so much into the 
dairy interest. 

Since the decision of the Court of Appeals, affirm- 
ing the constitutionality of the state laws prohibiting 
thesale ‘* of all compounds made in imitation or sem- 
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HAY BARN AND SHEDS. 
blance of natural butter,” the Dairy Commissioner 
has been able to bring to trial a very large number 
of persons who had been indicted for selling these 
prohibited articles. 

More than one hundred cases have been disposed 
of since the decision of the Court of Appeals. Over 
eighteen thousand dollars in fines and penalties 
have been collected and paid over to the State and 
county officers authorized by the law to receive and 
dispose of the moneys. 

At the time the case was finally decided there 
were several manufactories of oleomargarine run- 
ning in New York which have since ceased opera- 
tions, and there are now none of these spurious 
goods being made within the State,excepting a small 
amount which it is claimed by manufacturers does 
not resemble butter, simply because, as they allege, 
there is no coloring matter used in the manufacture ; 
but it is probably safe to say that any article is 
in imitation or semblance of natural butter, which 
to the casual observer might easily be taken for 
butter. There is now only a very small amount of 
these spurious imitations of dairy products being 
sold within the State. 

Whenever the price of butter goes up to, or above 
twenty-five cents per pound, there will probably be 
more or less imitation butter sold by those who care 
nothing for law or public sentiment, but, like those 
who dealin counterfeit money, are willing to take 
the chances of being caught and punished for the 
sake of the large profit they can make in the un- 
lawful business. 

These imitation bogus bntters can be made for 
about ten cents per pound, and when a sale can be 
made of this stuff at twenty-five or thirty cents per 
pound, the profit is very large. 

In order to hold the ground which has been won 
after the serious conflict and litigation of the last 
three years, it will doubtless be necessary to keep a 
very close watch, and maintain a force of sufficient 
strength to ensure the proper enforcement of our 
dairy laws; in fact, I am sure this must be done, for 
the devil likes nothing better than to let go of him. 
Farmers must hold their grip. This is my doctrine. 

The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 








HAY BARN AND SHEDS. 

An Iowa farmer sends us the description of a 
cheap and easy way of storing and feeding hay. Our 
artist has illustrated it in the above cut. The barn 
may be of any size desired, and be left open on all 
four sides, or boarded at the ends, as shown in our 
illustration. On the sides, build open sheds 12 or 14 
feet wide. Set in poles two feet from the barn, 
slanting them outward, and spike them to the raft- 
ers of the shed. Now nail boards along the bottom 
three feet up, for mangers, leaving a space about 





two feet high for the stock to get their heads 
through, and nail boards above to make a chute for 
the hay. All you have to do is to roll the hay off in- 
to the rack. The sheds keep the cattle dry while 
feeding. 


A WOMAN WRITES A GOOD LETTER. 


You forget how near the North pole we are com- 
pared with you. We have nothing green in June 
but grass, as it were. We get no vegetables from 
the garden before July unless some small peas. At 
this date, May 9th, only a part of the gardens are 
made ; our spring is quite late. 

Last summer one of my calves was sick with 
bowel complaint, and the men said ‘‘no use doing 
anything, it will die.” I steeped sage and poured 
down it, and broke eggs in its mouth, holding up 
the head so asto make it swallow them, and the calf 
is to-day a thrifty yearling. 

I believe in taming cows. We keep 20, and all 
are tame and look formy coming. I generally meet 
them, either with a curry comb or an apple. This 
spring one new one was bought and proved to be 
very nervous, but I managed to gently hit her with 
a comb and it was as good as a love powder. Don’t 
speak of it; but one year our dairy furnished more 
pounds of milk than any other one in the neighbor- 
hood ; some having more cows, too; but my hus- 
band is so afraid of bragging that he never would 
mention it. 

We had a cow taken with symptoms of milk fever 
this spring. We gave immediately a dose of aconite 
and I would go every hour and rub her all over with 
a cloth (because my hand was not large enough, ) un- 
til I would tire out, keeping a thick blanket over her 
all the time and turning a corner at a time, just 
where I was rubbing. We gave the second dose of 
aconite, and in less than 30 hours she was better. 
This is not our first case with like results. We watch 
for first symptoms. 

Five years ago we were told by a dealer in Nor- 
wich that cotton seed meal was just the thing for 
calves, we cooked it and mixed it with the whey and 
for a little time they seemed to do well, but soon one 
after another died ; we examined their stomachs and 
found the small particles of the shuck or outer coy- 
ering to the seed lodged in the manifolds and all 
were badly inflamed. Since then we have fed linseed 
meal mixed with middlings and not cooked and we 
havehad notrouble. Why did they do well for a time 
and then die? My answer is, that only a few grains 
were retained euch day, therefore it was three weeks, 
perhaps, before enough were collected to create the 
inflammation sufficient to kill them. 

Rockwell's Mills, N. Y. Mrs. 8. M. THornton. 














A PIG LETTER AND COMMENTS. 

My pigs are dying. They are four months old and 
are fed corn and corn meal with some bran and 
middlings and oil meal. They have had ofthis kind 
of food all they would eat ever since they were 8 
weeks old, at which time they were weaned. A pig 
seems dumpish and then I find it dead. They have 
some milk mixed with the meal and house slops. 
The slop is thick and rich. I thought a hog could 
eat anything and do well. What is the matter? 

New York. E. 8. 

This is the same old story, over-feeding. These 
pigs should not have had any meal at all. They 
would have done better on a slop, not too thick, of 
the middlings, swill and milk. This could have been 
made lighter if the middlings were scarce or high, 
by mixing in bran, half and half. A few kernels of 
shelled corn to each pig daily would not have pro- 
duced the disordered stomach the heayy food did. 
The pigs should have been out on a green sward of 
some sort. The grass they would have eaten, be- 
sides being the best of food, would have helped to 
keep their stomachs in order. 

When running to grass pigs will stand more corn 
or corn meal, without producing irritation or inflam- 
mation of the stomach. A pig, or a hog is never 
fed entirely on corn or corn meal without causing 
more or less inflammation of the stomach or 
bowels. The rank scent coming from their execre- 
ment proves this. As soon as there are any signs of 
stomach disorder, pigs, shut in pens, slould be put 
out upon the ground and they will at once begin to 
root up the fresh earth and eat it as .n antidote. 

The next degree beyond this irriteied and inflamed 
condition, is death or founder, just as the inflamma- 
tion and fever takes aturn. One is sure, and both 
can be avoided by feeding lighter foods, and less at 
a time, and oftener. We never lose pigs, as expe- 
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rience has taught us to use judgment and care in the 


pig’s diet as well as in our own. A large portion of 
the corn is wasted as it is not digested. It only fer- 
ments and fires up the stomach, whereas when fed 
**@ little and often” on middlings and bran the whole 
strength of the food is assimilated and there is more 
growth and better r health and — 


NOTES AND aU ERIES. 

Halter the little colts. Be gentle. 

Keep all the little animals thrifty. 

The farmer is not afraid of boycotts. 

Milk is more valuable now. Feed well. 

A little oats every day will fatten the lambs. 

Keep the pigs selected for breeders out of pens. 

The pig of the future must have more lean meat. 

Early breaking does not hurt the spirit of the 
horse. 

The general purpose cow is an abstraction which 
does not exist. 

Butter made from sweet cream has a creamy 
taste. Esthetic. 

Put your products for sale in the best condition 
and engage them ahead. 

Let those who want to kill lice or ticks for cer- 
tain use Thymo Cresol advertised in the F. J. 

Lots of letters from subscribers say they make 
the “granulated butter.” This will please Betsey 
Jones. 

Do not forget tosow a piece of rye for early spring 
pasture for thecalvesand pigs. Youcangeta good 
crop of rye also. 

Another man cures scours in calves always with 
white oak bark tea, two tablespoonfuls 2 or 3 times 
a day, tapering off as the calf is better. 

Get some farrow cows, and try winter dairying. 
If you have the conveniences it will pay. Next 
year turn the whole herd to winter cows. 

Now fix things to save the stable and barnyard 
liquids. Make them a bank account for big divi- 
dends nextsummer. “Some an hundred fold.” 

The dust of dry lime will cure catarrh, or nasal 
gleei, in horses. This is the trouble when they run 
at the nose foralongtime. Stir the lime under 
the horse’s nose. 


Get a strongly made box and set it on legs three 
feet from the ground and under the shed, and here 
always keep some fine salt. Stock should be al- 
lowed to help themselves daily and then they will 
never eat toomuch, The “salting” of stock once 
or twice a week is a good ways behind good sense. 

Epiror F. J.—Lest the shane of Gold Lock or 
any thing that I have said or may say hereafter 
may lead some of the inexperienced to engage in 
the sheep business, thinking there is nothing to do 
but purchase a flock and turn them out on the 
common. If they expect tocuta heavy fleece, with 
a big crop of lambs that wfll weigh 100 to 125 Ibs., 
at weaning time, they will be very likely to find 
themselves sadly disappointed. The first essential 
is to know that you will love the occupation of 
shepherd. Second, get asmall flock of young ewes 
of any of the different breeds that you may fancy, 
and a good yearling buck, thoroughbred, of any of 
the wool and mutton breeds. Be it remembered 
that the buck is half the flock and that you must 
have a heavy fleece and carcass to make it pay. 
Third, provide a dry shelter for them to run in out 
ofstormy weather. Thereshould be plenty of good 
clover hay with roots ofany kind. We prefer beets 
from the fact that they are more productive and 
contain more saccharine matter and can be banked 
up out where grown and will keep as well as the 
potato. Fourth, declare war on all dogs that are 
found away from their owner’s premises. By the 
courtesy of the F. J. we will give further advice 
free of charge. E. M. & WM. M. REEs. 


BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 


ct? sel peped, untionia a advertisoments con- 
densed and classified—L of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek tr t ew ithe our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say that you 
saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now knows that 
we gucraniee “ Fair Play,” and no one is permitted to use our col- 
umns but those who are oth able and willing to act squarely with 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth for a dollar. 
Farm Journal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac- 
corded to them, 

















CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


YRSHIRE CATTLE. Deep and rich milking strains. Tlus- 
trated Circular Free. WM.FAIRWEATHER, Meadville, Pa. 


"DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


Coa ,CURTIS & GREFNE, Fort Atkinson, Wis., M'f’rs 
of Churns and Butter Workers, Send Postal for Catalogue, 




















POULTRY. 


Fe SALE—Pare Bred Br. Leghorns, Houdans, P. F. Recha, 
W. C. B. Polish. len Kage. Send 
Seetendn, Glen Macy Pocliay Verda Goren no, N.Y, 
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FRANKLIN 9 HOUGH, 

Washington, D.C. Nopay. 

until patent is — Corres- 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO.,3737 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

i Mills for corn and cob feed, and meal for table use. 

I ARNELL’S PAT. FURROWER IS A SUCCESS. Send 
for circular. H. W. DoUGHTEN, M’f’r, Moorestown, N. J. 
‘AWS FILED WITH OURF yy will do double the work, 

Send for circular. E. RorH & Bro., New Oxford, Pa. — 

fe HE DANA WINDMILL CO., Fairhaven, Mass., invite » at- 
tention to their improved Centrifugal Governor Wind-mills. 

Geared Mills a Specialty. _ Mention F. J. 


Oe NIAGARA 
OUR NIAGARA 
OUR NIAGARA 


Is the name of the Latest Improved, Cheapest and Best well 
Force Pump. Cylinder and Packing box below frost, will not 
freeze, costs but little more than a wood pump. State de a of 
well. FIELD Force Pump Co., ase en 


BULBS. - 


‘MITH’S BULBS are the best. 
information now nt free on application. 
WM. H. SMITH, 1018 MaRKET ST., PHILA., Pa. 


























Fall catalogue giving full 





~ FRUIT BASKETS AND CRATES. 


ERRY CRATES AND BASKETS! 
BERRY CRATES AND BASKETS. 
If you om the best write for Catalogue and prices t 
Ww. ©. BaRKER, 118 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 


FARMS FOR SALE. Cs. 


'NLAREMONT COLONY STILL GROWING! Maps and 
Circulars Free. J. F. MANncHA, Claremont, Va. 

















~ AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED. 


Sa LESMEN WANTED—To sell our new Fruits and Speci- 
ae with a full line of Nursery stock. Address with refer- 
Hoopes, Bro. & THomas, West Chester, Pa. 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poult: 
10 for Market, and also how to Hog-dress ore. om 
E. & O. Warp, 279 Washington St., N. Y. 











OUDAN, PLYMOUTH ROCK and WHITE LEGHORN 
AE Cocke is $1 00 each. T. A. BEDFORD, Marshallton, Del. 


their habits, and how to 
‘Ground Moles cates ay Also how 
fre eet OBLMSTED, CORONA New Sersey. 


Of Both 
Registered Holsteln-Fresians wea, Poinna ‘hina 
and Small Yerkes ve oyire and White {hiseso 


Geese. AUSTIN, Woopstown, LN. | 


BEST STOCK RANGE 20%. Ssrer*orcisesd bs 











__Sides outside range. COE, SavANNAH, GEORGIA. 


MAGIG-LANTERNS 


“ey iia be PUB  EalisirioNs, oe. 
hag Cn A 


MCALLISTER, Mts. Opticiaa, 49 1 eee sau St.,N-Y. 








mdence invi 


390 FUNNY SELECTIONS, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co.. Cadiz, Ohio. 








The great collection of the most thrilling personal! adventures, 
exploitsof scouts and spies, forlorn hopes, heroic bravery, im- 
risonments and hair-breadth escapes, romantic incidents. 
and-to-hand struggles, perilous journe ~ a raids an 
Book ike “PROFUSE V ILLUSTRATED. Outselle all, Address 

ike it. utsellsa ress 
SCAMMELL & ox 6012, Phi adelphia or 8t. Louis. 


OLD EN Prize i new sample book of cards for a 2 cent 
stamp. BANNER CARD Co., Hattonia, Ohio. 


sotio WATCHES! 
GOLD FREE.°. 


(ae “A Search for GOLD!” 


We have the handsom- 
est lot of 8O GOLD. 
0 GOLD and Gilt 
Jewelry in theU.S. ToIntro- 
duce samplesat once we make 
 thisunparallel 













will receive ae GOLD WATCH; the 
will a, woes 8 a Pre ka GOLD CHAT 
WATCH; the next each receive one of a 


SOLID GOLD RINGS 


ed at $3.65 each. tain, | Bachomnth-cte. Otives fF ape 7 


Sanioceee es cor stiees 
res, one one of these ng, and we 
vided yeaa —- it 09 your friends 
and try to 
sales for'us us. 


erie S ROLL 
GOLD plate 












toed. 


and address 
CONN. JEWELRY ¢ co. = Raper end addr Conn. 





BUCKEYE 











CARDS. 2ccta ‘Sccumen Gand 0. Lacercil One 
aeeaennnsenseatneueememanescnseceemaneeneemeeeee meee re ee 











PRICE LOW. 
sant for Semple, and Book. 


? : 43 Duane 
INDIANA PAINT & Roo 
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UNEQUALED 
For House, Barn, 
> and all out-buildings. 

Anybody can put it on. 








A horse that is not blanketed eats more to 




















keep warm than one that is. 
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This farmer saved bushels 
of corn by buying oneof the fol- 
lowing 54 Horse Blankets: 


5/a Five Mile. 

5/a Six Mile, 

5/a Little Giant. 

5/a Boss Stable. 

5/a F. Kerseys 

5/a Electric, 
5/a No. 306. 


There are many other styles. If these don’t 
suit you, ask to see them, 











ASTRONG BLANKET IS MADE LIKE FIG. 2. 
i Fi 


5% Biane 
Was. 


Net Enouch Warp 


‘Tureaps. Jonuoe. 


Want Strength look for this 5/ Trade Mark 


None genuine without this 5/4 Trade Mark 
sewed inside, 
ae oe 


HEOKERS, oom of Nine Penny Morrie 
Sense Pod ome Te Germs, Tho Bee Fe Creat Srints 

wirie ibook of Leste ara At 
Pianta aad ames CAPITAL C. 0o., 


FREE The finest Sample Book of Gold “Beveled Fg, 
Hidden me ee ever offered with. agents 
outfit for a 2c. — amo. 8 . CARD CO., Capiz, OHIO, | 


SCRAP ioe igs: 
S. E M s.|*": oe Bor a A ae eeu 
— Le ag uae aie ailie Fringe Cards, le wich LS pase 


le cents. 40 m So 
22 2 fample bo» INTON BROS. sane Conn. 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
“* $15 Breechloader “ $9.00 
All kinds SD pinta Consquametest ne poston 
catalogue. POWELL & © CLEMENT, 
180 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0 


“ How to SAVE re-shingling STOP leaks 
preg Ay and Sn ag | in roofs of all kinds 
or la; roofs. Particulars FREE if 
you mention Farm Journal. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


The plans should be perfected and the lumber on 
the ground for that new poultry house. 

If the old one is to serve another year it probably 
needs a new roof and a shed attachment and some 
patching about the sides and windows. 

Increase the meat supply now as insects begin to 
disappear. Lean meat is better than fat meat and 
cooked meat better than raw. Give the young birds 
granulated bone. 


Small potatoes should be cooked with some meat 
and fed out while warm. We repeat a caution we 
have often given, namely, never feed hungry poul- 
try all the cooked potatoes they will eat. It is bet- 
ter to feed but once a day, first giving a light feed 
of whole grain. 


We maée an inexcusable blunder in the August 
issue as the following extract from a recent letter 
from L. W. Johnson shows: ‘I received your favor 
containing a ten dollar bill in payment for my article 
on Poultry Expressly For Eggs. Thank you. You 
are mistaken in supposing me tobe aman. Tama 
daughter of one of your subscribers, Chas. P. Jobn- 
son.” 


This is the best season to buy improved stock for 
breeding purposes. Fanciers can afford to sell 
cheaper now than later on. But don’t expect to get 
such birds at market prices. No person can goto the 
expense of raising, advertising and shipping them, 
and earn his salt at the business, witbout a consid- 
siderable advance on market rates. Look over the 
announcements of poultrymen in this issue and see 
what they offer. 





COOPS FOR SHIPPING LIVE FOWLS. 

For shipping chickens to market we have seen 
nothing handier than the splint and wire hamper 
shown at Fig. 1. 

The bottom is made of oak splints woven together. 
Strong oak bows and braces go over the top and 
these are covered with wire netting. There isadoor 
on top as shown by the cut. 

These hampers will hold from one to three dozen 
according to the size of the birds and how closely 
they are crowded. They can be bought in Philadel- 
phia of W. C. Barker, 118 South Delaware Avenue, 
and we presung they are for sale in other cities also 

It is bad policy to crowd too many together or to 
put poultry of different sizes and kinds in one ham- 
per. Mixed lots do not sell so well and, besides, the 
strong are apt to trample on the weak and cause suf- 
fering to the fowls and loss to the shipper. It will 
pay well both inthe ease of conscience and the money 
returns it brings to provide everything necessary for 
the comfort and safety of poultry while en-ronte to 












market. After being cooped poultry should be for- 
warded with all possible dispatch and the starting 
so timed that they will arrive at their destination 
not later in the week than Thursday. Of course 
those who live near markets and have an under- 
standing with their commission house can ship at 
any time. 

We have an inquiry about shipping poultry long 
distances. The writer wishes to know if they can 
be sent in safety from New Hampshire to Iowa. The 
express companies carry thousands of coops of poul- 
try every year all over the country from Maine to 
California, and steamships carry them to and from 
foreign lands. Fig. 2 illustrates a light and comfort- 
able coop for shipping by express. It is made of 
slats and burlap or good stout muslin. The bottom 
is closed tight to keep the toes of the birds from in- 
jury and prevent litter and gravel from falling 
through. To insure safety this coop should be well 
nailed together, since they have to stand a good deal 














of,knocking about onthe journey. Wetmakea coop 
slightly different from the cut. In it the front slats 
are omitted and the burlap goes all around outside 
of the uprights, and braces are nailed diagonally 
from corner to corner on top of the burlap. This 
makes a very strong but light coop and the fowls get 
all the air they need from above. A good size for 
a trio of fowls is 18 inches wide, 24 inches long and 
22 inches high. The size will, of course, vary with 
the size of birds to be shipped. 

Fasten two tin cups, one for feed and one for water 
inside on the posts and put some gravel and cut hay 
on the bottom. 

If birds are to go several days’ journey, tie a bag 
of feed on top of the coop with instructions to feed 
and water. 


PIGEON POINTS—R. AISIN G ‘SQUABS. 
(Continued.) 
MARKETING THE BIRDS. 


Pigeon eggs hatch in 16 or 18 days. After the first 
few days the young Ones grow with wonderful 
rapidity if the parents are supplied with proper food 
and do their duty. In from four to six weeks the 
squabs are old enough to 
kill. Some develop so 
much more rapidly than 
others that no fixed date 
EB can be given at which it 

| may be said they are of 
agi the right age to be in the 

» best condition to sell. 
ys When this period is 
ij, reached the neck feath- 
ers have passed the pin- 
= feather stage and the 
tail is usually about three 
inches long. but the bird 
is still unable to fly. When 
they begin to fly they are too *‘ hard,” as dealers say, 
and when the skin of the crop and of the abdominal 
pouch is thin and transparent andthese parts are full 
and the breast undeveloped, the dealers complain 
that they are too *‘ soft.”A person soon learns by ex- 
perience when a bird is in the right state for market. 





Fig. 2. 


male—is ready for market a week before its mate. 
By marketin ng the larger and leaving the smaller one 
to be nursed by the parents, it will be ready to go 
with the next lot. 

Squabs are killed and dressed just like chickens, 
by bleeding in the mouth and picking dry. It is 
profitable to take pains to pick very clean. Their 
appearance will have much to do with the price they 
will command. They are in the best condition for 
killing in the morning before the old ones give them 
their breakfast. Full crops are as objectionable in 
squabs as in fowls. 

After killing and dressing they may be tied in 
pairs, or in half dozens, and put into cold water or 
packed on ice until sent to market. 

Where breeders are a long distance from market 
it is better to send squaks in crates alive. In this 
case they must be old enough to fly or, at least, old 
enough to feed themselves. 

There should be a weekly slaughter on a fixed date 
in the week. On these oceasions every nest 
should be examined so that no bird that is old 
enough may be overlooked or get away,other- 
wise the profits will be curtailed. 


POULTRY ON FARMS AS A ROTATION. 


We copy from the London Live Stock Jour- 
nal the following suggestive remarks on this 
topic that are well worth considering by 
American farmers. 

The way in which fowls are generally kept 
on farms te not conducive to success, as they 
are allowed all to run together, and roost in 

_ any shed or house, whether suitable or other- 
wise, not wanted for other purposes. This 
is a mistaken system, as it is much better to 
divide them into flocks of 50 to 100 each, and | 








STS PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Cockerels and Pullets, 


Peerless Bronze Turkeys aud Pekin Ducks—large, the Best. 
rite to RE Cl OUD, Kennett Square, Pa. 





place them in different parts of the farm. The 
reason why fowls pay better in this way can only be 
attributed to the greater purity of atmosphere in the 
roosting-house when few are kept, but whatever is 
the vause itis a fact that more eggs are laid, the 
fowls thrive better, and there is less risk of disease. 

The house can be built of wood, made roughly and 
cheaply, but yet comfortable for the birds, and can 
also be placed upon wheels, so as to be easily moved 
from place to place. We have seen a capital plan 
adopted with great success, namely, giving the fowls 
fresh runs every year, and growing crops on the land 
last used by them. In one instance where this has 
been tried vegetables are grown, with the result that 
the crops are ve “4 heavy indeed, and disease has 
been unknown. e do not see why grain or roots 
could not be made to follow in the same way, and it 
may be that some day poultry will form one of the 
series in the rotation of crops. By this means the 
land would get well manured by the fowls, and before 
being again used for them wonld be sweetened by 
the crops grown thereon. In this way thousands of 
fowls could be kept in every district, to the direct 
advantage of the producer and to the indirect benefit 
of the people generally. It may not be generally 
known that fowls do little or no harm to growing 
crops in one respect, and a great deal of good in 
another, as they clear the ground of slugs and 
worms, ‘and if the plants are four to six inches above 
the ground they do not peck at them. Not long ago 
a farmer told us that he allows the hens to wander 
al] over the root crops, as soon as the plants are four 
inches above the ground, and never found them 
do the least harm. 


FOOT NOTES. 

That big lot of early cockerels, if put right into a pen 
and carefully fed for three weeks and then sold, will 
bring more profit to their owner than they will bring if 
kept until Thanksgiving. Gives the pullets and the 
younger birds a chance, too. 


C. C. Phillips, Deerfield Street, N. J. would like 
to know the address of a breeder of Patagonian 
and Dutch Rabbits. 





“My dear, why are the eggs aiways hard at break- 
fast now?” asked Mr. Snaggs. “They must be eggs 


| of the new hens,” replied Mrs. Snaggs, thoughtfully. 
It often happens that one of a pair—it is usually the | _ . 


“The new hens! Whyshould theireggs be hard?” 
“They are Plymouth Rocks, you know.” 


Please inform me through the F. J. of whom 
ground oyster shell can be bought by the barrel. 

London Grove, Pa. J. M. 

Of the York Chemical Works, York, Pa. They 
also furnish an excellent grade of granulated bone 
for poultry. 


Any one who has ever 
attempted to pound up 
bones and shells with a 
hammer and stone to sup- 
ply the wants ot a big flock 
of greedy poultry knows 
what disagreeable work it 
is. Fig. 3 shows an iron 
mortar and pestle made 
by R. 8S. Armstrong & Son, 
Vineland, N.J., that makes 
this work comparatively 
lightand agreeable. There 
are holes in the bottom of 
the mortar through which 
the particles of shell fall as 


they are ground to the 
proper fineness. The price 


is $.2.50 It appears to be a 
good thing and will meet 
the wants of a large class 
of poultry keepers. 

A Nebraska subscriber wishes us to tell him the 
best and healthiest place to locate to engage in the 
poultry business, nearness toa good market to be be 

STANDARD wee PLYMOUTH 


CHOICE 
ROCK FOURERELS and PULLE Farmers’ prices. 
A te for prices to GEO. DAYTON, So. Ballston. N.Y. 
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on cars for $2. oie Fue sce, 
directions for breedi ing. E. K. Boon 
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MEAT........ 
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POULTRY KEEPERS, AND FARMERS 


Hand Oyster Shell and Bone Crusher. 


RM IMPLEM 
fo 8 ARMS TRONG’S SON. Vineland, N. N. J. 


Wyandottes, Buff Cochin and Minorca Cockerels, Pekin and 











Il heal high-bred birds at 
pe Tt pte £ 
R. BLacx, Mallica Hill, N. J 


armers’ prices. Write 
he stock in short order. B. 





For Mange, Scab, and all Skin Diseases, for Ticks, Fleas, Lice 


and all parasitical troubles, use THY MO-CRESOL, ‘the “Cold 
Water Dip.”) For much gratuitous and valuable information on 


these subjects, address T. W. LAWFORD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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taken into consideration. The question is too large 
for us to answer alljalone, won't some of our read- 


ers help us? - 


Many of my hens and chicksjhave died since last 
summer, some days two or three being found dead 
under the roosts. They droop a day or twoand die. 
Their crops are usually full and their droppings are 
thin and yellowish green. Can you explain? 

Staffordviile, Conn. W. E..W. 

A plain case of cholera. See July,issue, page 112. 

=> 


I had 225 chicks hatched by incubators. When 
about one or two weeks old they commenced to 
get weak and droopy. They appeared to be hoarse, 
and a great many o them straightened back their 
heads and died, Please inform me through the 
F. J. what was the matter with them and the 
remedy. I feed scraps from the table. I had two 
hatchings — this that did well. 

Hennepin, Ils. Mrs. L. P. L. 


We cannot give the desired information. Some 
of our subscribers may yok able to do so. 


I send you epecimens ¢ of an enemy we have to 
contend with in our poultry house. They are all 
over the house inside and get on our clothes when 
we go in, Piease send them to the entomologist. 
Perhaps he can tell me what they ares one ag 
remedy? 

New Germantown, N. J. 

These mites are very common in old coops and 
houses. We once had a pitched battle with them 
but came off victor by the free use of coal oil and 
whitewash. Any one can do the same if he will 
only persevere. Put plenty of salt in the white- 


wash. 


You give in the August number a ve mga of 
an insect found in the intestines of chickens 
find them in my fowls, but they are so small chat 
no one would discover them without caretul ex- 
amination. I would like to know if the flesh of 
such fowls is wholesome if properly cooked. We 
have been eating our chickens along all summer, 

Casey, la a me 

We would rather not eat the flesh of ‘such, fowls 
if we knew it, and yet we think no particular harm 
would come from doing so. As we understand, the 
parasite does not penetrate the muscular tissue, 
but only the internal organs that are not eaten. 
So long as the health of the fowl is jnot impaired 
its flesh is not unwholesome. 

Do you know of any poultry dealers who buy 
dressed ducks and geese that are killed by having 
their heads cut off, instead of the usual way of be- 
ing bled through the mouth? There may be some 

ersons who can make them die in a reasonable 

ength of time, but the way it is done by many 
pomene is simply horrible. Why is it necessary to 
nflict so much pain on helpless, innocent creatures 
when they could be killed so much more quickly 
by simply cutting off their heads? When dressed 
the skin conld be drawn over the end of the neck 


and neatly tied. 
New Brunswick, N. J. A PoULTRY RAISER, 


We think any dealer would buy poultry killed 
as our humane correspondent suggests. Dealers, 
however, like to have their poultry uniform and 
might object to headless stock on this account. To 
avoid the appearance of torture in bleeding in the 
mouth, give the bird a sharp blow on the top of the 
head to stun it before applying the knife. 


Will you be kind enough to tell me at about 
what age hens cease to be profitable as layers, and 
also at what age Brahmas and Ae egies Rocks 
begin to lay. My eggs get very small at times and 
I do not know why, as the hens get about the same 
amount of feed every day. The daily ration is 
mush chop in the morning, scraps at noon, and 
corn and 9 Sao in the evening. Why is it? 

Sewickly, Pa. Mrs. M. 8. G 

The most profit can be gotten out of hens by 
killing them when two years old, oras soon as they 
have finished their second season’s laying. The 
age at which hens begin to lay depends on the 
time they are hatched and also on their feeding. 
Later hatched birds reach maturity earlier than 
early hatched, and generous and stimulating food 
promotes early maturity. Plymouth Rocks and 
Light Brahmas will begin to lay in from six to 
eight months after they are hatched. The first 
eggs of a pullet are always small,but they gradually 
increase in size until she begins her second season, 
The last eggs of a litter are always smaller than 
the rest. It often happens that a flock of hens 
reach the end of their laying at the same time. In 
such cases the eggs are noticed for their diminutive 
size. Such eggs will generally produce a majority 
of females when hatched. A fresh meat diet will, 
we think, add to the ape of eggs. 


How should a email, building be put u 
onl to have it dry and cool for storing red 
served in salt? My cellar is too damp and too 
warm. 2. How should a duck house be built? 
When is the best time to sell ducks? Should ~~ 
be dressed or sent to market alive? 

Landisburg, Pa. J. L. s. * 

1, IfJ.L.8. will turn to our issue of last November, 
page 183, he will find the illustration of an ice house 
with an open space around the ice-box that will 
make a good storage house for eggs. A still better 
plan would be to have a room underneath a large 
body of ice. In order to have such a room dry, as 











well as cool, the drainage must be perfect, and the 
floor of the ice-box so made as to shed the water 
from the melting ice. By giving the floora slight 
inclination to one side and laying it with the cor- 
rugated galvanized iron plates used for roofing, the 
desired end may be attained. The iron should be 
partly covered with boards, laid on loosely, so as to 
keep the ice from direct contact with it. 2. A long 
shed-like buiiding three feet high in the rear and 
five or six feet high in front and eight,or ten feet 
wide will answer very well for aduck house. As 
it is best to keep snow outin winter it should be 
enclosed on all sides. The front should have 
enough glassin it toadmit plenty of light. The 
best time to sell early ducks in the Eastern mar- 
kets is from April to July when they will wiigh 6 
to 10lbs. per pair. Old ducks are in demand at any 
time during cool weather. Always dress them 
when their feathers are ripe; never when they are 
moulting. They may be sent to market either 
alive or dressed. Shippers near-by usually dress 
all poultry; those at a distance find it safer to 
ship alive. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his ed in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
dnterest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Hold up your head, my little man ; 

Throw back your shoulders, if you can, 
And give your lungs full room to play. 

Toes out, not in like a circus clown ; 
Just let your arms hang loosely down, 
And walk as though you knew the way. 


He that always complains is never pitied. 

T. A. R’s frog got out of the well in 16 days. 

What ship is always laden with knowledge ?— 
Scholarship. 

What is higher and handsomer when the head is 
off?—A pillow. 

Some one says it is the hill which produces the 
echo. And here we have lived all these years 
thinking it was the holler. 

The woman spoken of in August number by T. 
E. S. got one duck egg, five goose eggs and fourteen 
hen eggs. Sosay J.S. Fravel and C, E. Shaner. 


A little girl asked her brother what was capital 
punishment, and he said he thought that it was 
being locked up in the cupboard with the jam and 
other nice things. Pa 


Do not begrudge loving deeds and kind words, 
especially to those who gather with you about the 
same hearth. In many families a habit of nagging, 
crossness, or ill-natured gibing, gradually covers 
the real feeling of love that lies deep beneath. 





= 

A tree stands opposite the front door of my house 
which faces north-east, but the distance cannot be 
exactly measured on account of asmall pond lying 
between them. I therefore measure 40 yards due 
north and then 10 due east, when I find lam exactly 
20 yards to the north of the tree. What is the dis- 
tance from the door to the tree. aA. M.S. 


Teach your son to part his own hair, to sew on 
occasional buttons, to pick up yesterday’s soiled 
shirt, instead of leaving it for his mother todo. If 
you do not care to have him do these things on 
your account, teach him so he may one day make 
a better husband. Remember he is to make or 
mar some woman’s comfort, and he will assuredly 
need a wife to wait on him if he leaves his boots 
in the front entry, and his hat on the sitting-room 
table. 


= 

A serviceable telephone may be made by the boys 
of two cigar voxes and sufficient iron wire to con- 
nect the ’ wo houses between which communica- 
tion is .o be established. Cut holesin the center 
of the bottom of each box and place a box in each 
house. The holes into the houses may be made at 
the window by boring a hole in the glass, which 
may be done with an old file or some sharp pointed 
steel made very hard. Draw the wire through 
the hole in the box and fasten it by looping it 
around a nail. Support the box with slats nailed 
across the windows. The wire should not touch 
the sides of the hole either in the window or inthe 
box, and should be drawn taut between the boxes. 
If the length of wire is considerable it may be sup- 
ported on poles by nailing arms across the top of 
poles and suspending the wire by strings from the 
outer end of these arms. To make a call, simply 
tap on the box. Such a phone, it is said, will con- 
vey conversation half a mile or even more. 


To promote home comfort :— 

1. Remember that our will is likely to be crossed 
every day, so prepare for it, 

2. Everybody in the house has an evil nature as 
well as ourselves, and therefore we are not to ex- 
pect too much. 

8. Learn the different temper of each individual. 

4. Look on each member of the family asone for 
whom we should have a care. 

a When any good happens to any one, rejoice 
at it. 

6. When inclined to give an angry answer try 
for “the soft answer that turneth away wrath.” 

7. If from sickness, pain or infirmity we feel ir- 
ritable, keep a strict watch over ourselves. 

8. Observe when others are suffering, and drop a 
word of kindness and sympathy suited to them, 

9. Takea pleasant view of everything, even of 
the weather, and encourage hope. 

16. In the little pleasures which may occur, put 
yourself last. 


When a boy leaves his country life, and goes to 
the city in business, he is apt to find his life a dif- 
ficult one, unless he has been prepared for it by 
some home discipline in the way of punctuality, 
obedience, and resistance of temptation. He has 
been so hedged about by mother’s care and teach- 
er’s oversight that it was easier to go right than 
wrong, and it is a great change when he suddenly 
becomes responsible for himself, and finds him- 
self only one little, apparently unnoticed, atom in 





the business life of a great city. Among the great 
army ofclerks,porters,truckmen, etc.,employed by 
his firm he feels that any slight failures, or strictly 
faithful service will be alike unnoticed, not realiz- 
ing that he is a part of a well regulated machine, 
each part of which is responsible for correctness in 
its department. Though blunders may be over- 
looked at first, they will not be for long, and the 
boy who does not faithfully make his employer’s 
interests his own, will soon be found out, and told 
that his services are no longer needed. This is his 
first and crushing blow, and many boys never rally 
from it. A good preparation for life is for every 


child to have some special duties to be done at 
home at definite times, and be taught to watch for 
that time and be responsible for that part of the 
work without being told about it every time. 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell Joy that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe tt is to your 
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$25 Per Acre for 100 Acres of gow Hg | farm land near this 
city. Easy terms. M. M. WALKER, Station G,Phila., Pa. 


100 Farms, Forthern ¢ community, 15 miles from Washing- 
ton, D. O, . HINE, Vienna, Fatrtax Co.,Va. 


MARYL ANI FARMS. Book and Maps Free. 


C. E. SHANAHAN, Easton, Md. 


20 NEBRASKA FARMS - FOR SALE. For 
particulars address the 
Ea RDS, Central City, Nebraska, 











THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $2 PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 

1. This Company is now 
doing the largest custom- 
made glothing business in 
the United States. 

2. We have now upon our 
books over 110,000 customers, 
whom we have Sy di- 
rect, saving them 


THREE 
FACTS 


mous profit and expensive 
rents of the jobber and re- 





3. We never PERMIT 
one to be sorry he dealt wii rich 
us, for we always have, and 
always will REFUND MONEY 
FOR ANY CAUSE, even the 
buyer’s fault. 

Act Now, and begin to save ONE-HALF the cost of cloth- 
ing for the ‘rest of your life: and if you have always worn 
ready-made, begin NOW to know the LUXURY of CUSTOM- 
— clothing. Do one of two things:— 

1.) Send 6 cents for package of samples, and self-meas- 
mt... blanks. MENTION THIS PAPER, and we will send 

& GOOD LINEN TAPE-MEASURE FREE. 

2.) On, if you cannot wait for samples, tell us about what 
color you like, give us your a HIP, and INSIDE LEG 
, together with d 38 cents for postage is 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season ; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practica! rather than 
theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—John A. Woodward, B. R. Black, F. D. Curtis and 
Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 
(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1887. 
TILE-DRAINING. 





Without entering the controversy now going on | 


as to the influence of tile-draining on the rain-fall 


and climate, we quote the following ten reasons for | 


under-draining from the Pennsylvania Farm Journal 
for Octover, 1852: 

1. It prevents water which falls from resting on or 
near the surface, and renders the soil dry enough to be 
worked or plowed at all times. 

2. By rendering the soil porous or spongy, it takes in 
water without flooding in time of rain, and gives it off 
again gradually in the time of drouth. 

8. By preventing adhesion and assisting in pulveriza- 


tion, it allows the roots to pass freely through all parts | 


of the soil. 

4. By facilitating the mixture of manure through the 
pulverized portions, it greatly increases its value and 
effect. 

5. It allows water falling on the surface to pass down- 
ward, carrying with it fertilizing substances, as carbonic 
acid and ammonia, until they are arrested by the absorp- 
tion of the soil 

6. It avstracts in a similar manner the heat contained 
in failing rains,thus warming the soil, the water dis- 
charged by drain-mouths being many degrees colder 
than by ordinary rains. 

7. The increased porosity of the soil renders it a more 
perfect non-conductor of heat, and the roots of the plants 
are less injured by freezing in winter. 

8. The same cause admits the entrance of air, facilitat- 
ing the decomposition of enriching portions of the soil. 

9. By admitting early plowing, crops may be sown 
early, and increased amount reaped in consequence. 

10. It economizes labor, by allowing the work to go on 
at all times, without interruption from surplus water in 
spring, or from a hard baked soil in summer.” 

We only adc that draining, like everything else, 
should be done with judgment. Regard must be 
had to soil and circumstance. 

“After us the deluge” is not a high motive to 
guide the farmer or any one else, but if he has on 
his farm briar and snake swamps, or slimy, malaria- 
disseminating ponds, he had better drain them and 
thereby add to his fertile acres and the health of his 
family and the community. If this produces drouth, 
let it come ; if it dries up a stock watering pond, let 
him sink a well at the barn and put up a. wind-mill. 
If clearing up the swamps and draining wet, clay 
land limits the amount of evaporating surface, let 
us keep the hillsides and the high land covered with 
timber, fruit and nut-bearing trees and the bottom 
lands with luxuriant grass and vegetable growth 
and so make up the deficiency. In this way we may, 
possibly, increase the rain-fall and ameliorate the 


climate. 








Things work together orin harmony. In Charl- 
ton, N. Y., the F. J. has a club of nearly 100 sub- 
scribers, and 1100 people turned out to a farmer’s 
festival and institute, and all had dinner together in 
the Academy grove. There was a happy time. 

It is better to have the garden covered with weeds 


and trash than to have the ground bare. The 
proper thing to do is to clean off and burn the trash, 


> plow, and sow with oats or rye just as soon as the 


crops are off. 


From November Ist to March 29th, eighty-one 
Farmers’ Institutes are to be held in Wisconsin. 
Good for Wisconsin! May there be eighty-one 
rousing big meetings and a good time at every one 
of them. Other States take notice. 


As the days shorten and the “ fall work ” crowds, 
the lantern will needs be taken to the barn nights 
and mornings. Be sure to have a very safe place to 
hang it, even if a large insurance is paid up in 
advance. 











CHAS, M, HOVEY. 





One of the best farmers we ever knew made it a 
rule to put at least one field every year in ‘‘ apple pie 
order.” Here was improvement. His farm always 
looked well and produced well. 

Our associate, Col. F. D. Curtis, has been selected 
as a judge of Jersey cattle at the United Dominions 
and Industrial Exhibitions, Toronto, Canada. 

Taking into consideration the danger from the 
fly, October may be a better month than September 
for seeding to wheat. 

Whatever is to be done about the roads in your 
bailiwick this year must be done now. 

The surplus fall feed may be turned into meat and 
sold at a good profit. 

Red top is better than timothy for low, wet ground. 





Warms the low spot ; upon its grassy mould 
The purple oak leaf falls ; the birchen bough 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Charles M. Hovey died at Cambridge, Mass., on 
the third of September, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. His long, useful and honorable life, weighted 
down and made a burden in its last years by 
the loss of numerous members of his immediate 
family, has ended, and lovers of fruits and flowers 
every where will mourn his death almost as that of 
a@ personal triend. 

Mr. Hovey began his study of horticulture in 
early life, and was one of the 500 members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1835, of 
whom but one or two survive him. 

Long before this, however, he had become well 
known as an importer and exhibitor ofrare flowers, 
his collection of chrysanthemums, now so very 
popular, having reached no less than 60 varieties, 
prior to that date. ’ 

He was the originator of many of the most popu- 
lar fruits of their time, notably Hovey’s Seedling 
strawberry, and many more have been named for 
him in recognition of hiseminencein horticulture. 





For 34 years, beginming with 1835, he edited and 
published Hovey’s Magazine, the most complete 
history of horticulture for that period. In 1848 he 


began the publication of the fine illustrated work 
| known as the “Fruits of America,” and the two 


volumes composing it, illustrating and describing 
nearly 100 of our finest fruits, of all varieties, will 
remain for many years fitting mementoes of his 
great labors. His contributions to the current lit- 
erature of pomology, both in this country and 
Europe, were simply innumerable. 

In 1840 Mr. Hovey purchased the extensive 
grounds which constituted the scene of his labors 
from that time until his death, and within the five 
years following, he collected specimens of every 
variety of apple, pear, plum, peach and cherry to be 
found in the catalogues of the American, English, 
Belgian, French and Scotch nurseries. In 1854 he 
exhibited 365 varieties of pears. The collection is 
still very extensive, as many of the trees have been 
re-grafted, on one side, with the new and popular 
varieties as they appeared. His collection of tro- 
phies as an exhibitor of fruits, flowers and plants, 
probably outnumbers that of any other in the 
world, 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 











Drops its bright spoil like arrow heads of gold. 








(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 

It is usually called ‘* working out the road tax”; 
some one paraphrased it into “‘ wiping out the road 
tax ’ and now an observant lady friend suggests 
that “talking out the road tax” would not be a 
misfit. 


Beware of strangers who write you “strictly con- 
fidential ”’ letters about “ bills” printed from plates 
“secured’”’ from the U. 8S. Treasury. Don’t answer 
their letters even for amusement, throw them in 
the fire. 


The “ Farmers’ Own Wind Mill” isa fraud. The 
farmer who sends money for plans to make it 
throws his money away. He might just as well 
buy plans for making his own wagons and his own 
Harvesters. 


It is one of the most thankless of tasks to counsel 
and advise farmers against the traveling sharpers, 
because these itinerant pests are smart enough to 
find out who are the men in a community that 
“cannot afford to take a paper,’’ because they know 
from experience that they will bite ata bare hook, 
or at least a very inferior bait. 


We wish our readers to understand very distinct- 
ly that we do not commend the glittering Arizona 
Gold and Silver Mining scheme so loudiy adver- 
tised in the papers at this time. We utter this 
caution notwithstanding the facts that we are 
offered four hundred dollars’ worth of advertising 
by the manager of the Company, and its president 
is “ prominently mentioned for vice-president of 
the United States, with Cleveland, as the represen- 
tative of the agricultural interests,” 


The “Lancaster Examiner’ thinks that 2000 farm- 
ers in Cumb’d, Franklin and Adams counties, Pa., 
have been duped by the Bohemian Oats Swindle 
and that the rascals have taken in about $500,000. 
The “ Michigan Farmer” says it will be five years 
before the farmers of Michigan are done paying 
tribute to the smooth-tongued agents and their 
lawyers. Well, we cannot truthfully say that we 
feel any pity or sympathy for these farmers. Any 
man who can read and is able to spend fifty cents 
for an agricultural paper need not be humbugged 
by these sharpers. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

The honey crop in the largest honey producing 
sections, California and the West, is short. Those 
who may have a surplus to sell will be able to 
pocket a handsome profit. 


The pack of canned goods has been light in 
Delaware and Maryland, and very few evaporators 
have been operated. Other states may make up 
the deficiency in part, but prices of canned and 
dried fruits are likely to be high. 


The estimate of the corn crop has been reduced 
from 80 to 72 per cent. in the September Crop Report. 
This is due to the drouth in the seven great corn 
producing states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 


The Western drouth has seriously affected the 
potato outlook. In July the estimated crop was 
93 per cent. of a full one, in August it was reduced 
to 80 per cent, and the last report from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture puts it at 67 percent. Potatoes 
will be potatoes next spring. 


The cranberry crop of 1887 is estimated to be 570,- 
000 bushels against 687,000 bushels in 1886 and 744,000 
bushels in 1885. While the crop is short, we have 
figured it out that the 570,000 bushels will furnish 
enough sauce for five turkey dinners a piece for 
60,000,000 people. We can get along until after New 
Year’s, any how. 


Our cousins across the water are likely to buy a 
good many cargoes of our surplus grain, judging 
from the following extract from a crop report in 
the London Times: ‘We may put wheat as pro- 
ducing a crop ofa little over 9,000,000 quarters gross, 
giving a crop to sell of alittle over 7,000,000 quar- 
ters. This will leave us dependent on foreign sup- 
plies for at least 17,000,000, and probably 19,000,000 
quarters, for it must not be forgotten that the short- 
ness of the potato crop will causea greater demand 
than usual for breadstuffs. The demand for corn 
for cattle feeding is also likely to be great, especi- 
ally if low prices prevail.” 


Pancost & Griffiths, Philadelphia, give a very 
gloomy outlook for the apple crop. They say, “In 
many fruit growing sections the apple crop will be 
almost a failure and nowhere is there a fair pros- 
pect of an average crop. In New England where 
earlier reports were most promising we now hear 
of marked declines in the prospects, and though 





present indications are more favorable there than 
anywhere else the crop can average only medium. 
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A few localities in N. Y. and the New England 
states promise good quality fruit, but the general 
tenor is to the contrary. Taken as a whole the 
prospect is for a crop below medium quality and 
one of the shortest on record.” 


The market of the future for cheese must be found 
at home and the want is for a smaller, better 
cheese. The butter buyer, now wants a little five 
pound package of fresh made butter. The days of 
the big cheese, soured in the whey and made of a 
milk, the best part of which has gone otherwise in 
condensed form to market, has lost its boom, and 
the tendency is for a butter made of sweeter cream 
than was deemed admissable a very few years 
since. JOHN GOULD. 

THE FARM. 
The maples are aflame, the elms are gold, 
The woodbine leaves are crimson, for the cold 
Nips at them in the night. The blooms are dead, 
Save a few asters and the dragon head, 
The corn is bound in stocks. The pumpkins glow 
Like oranges, and broods of chickens go 
’Cross the brown fields, cackling, like gossips gay, 
Perchance of all the news of yesterday. 


That furrow in the wheat field will drain the low 
spot just as well if made rather large at first and 
the edges harrowed down to a gentle slope so that 
the reaper and mower may be driven over it with- 
out a severe jolt, 


= 
Call it side-hillor hill-side, just as you prefer, but 
if it be steep, or rocky, or both, we advise that it 
be planted in nut-bearing trees. Life is too short 
to spend very much of it in cultivating the steep 
and rugged places, when that which is more easily 
worked is so plenty. 


Suppose a farmer can spare a quarter of an acre 
in a corner of his wheat field for experimental pur- 
poses, could he do a better thing for himself than 
to divide it into plots and sow three or four varie- 
ties of grass he is not familiar with? A grass may 
be found worthy of trial on a larger scale, or of mix- 
ing with the kinds commonly sown. 


It is a mistake to allow the pastures to be eaten 
down close in the fall. The close cropping exposes 
the crowns, or heads of the plants and they may 
kill out. Take the stock out in time for a new 
growth to protect the crowns and the roots. By 
doing this the pastures will not run out so fastand 
they will start up in the spring with renewed life 
and vigor. 


We are indebted to J. B. Moorehead & Co., of 
Philadelphia, for the cut, Fig.1, illustrating what is 
called egg-shaped tile. 
This and the round 
tile are much supe- 
rior in form to the 
old flat-bottomed sort 
being less liable to be- big. 1. 
come choked. If any of our readers contemplate 
laying drains this fall we advise them to send to 
the above named firm, and also to Jackson Bros., 
Albany, N. Y., for their circulars. They contain 
interesting and valuable reading. 

= 





We feed our farms on chemicals and if we are 
not careful we are apt to feed ourselves and fami- 
lies in thesame way. Mustard is adulterated with 
wheat flour and terra albaand colored with tumeric 
or Marsh’s Yellow. Bread is whitened with alum 
and musty flour is sweetened with sulphate of cop- 
per. Coffee is doctored with asenite of copper and 
teas painted with black lead and Prussian blue. 
Bakers use “ egg powder,” ihe principal constituent 
of which is chrome yellow, to make their buns and 
cakes look “rich” and thus save the expense of 
buying eggs. 


Small farmers, villagers and poultry keepers who 
do not need a power 
corn sheller will find 
the Wood’s Sheller ill. 
ustrated by Fig. 2, one 
of the cutest and hand- 
iest little machines 
ever invented. The 
Garry Iron Roofing Co., 
Cleveland, O., make it. 


There is a way to 
make a cheap shed. 
Get any number of 
slabs, hew the round side so that the slab will be 
two inches thick where it rests on the plates, lay 
one tier with the sawed side up and the other tier 
over cracks with the sawed side down. Any kind 
of a frame will do, or poles set in the ground with 
plates on top, giving the proper pitch. It makesa 
good shed for machinery or wood. One hundred 
slabs that average a foot wide, and fourteen feet 
long and eight feet high will make a shed that 








holds fifty cords of stove wood. Hard wood slabs 
are worth two cents apiece in this country. 
Forrest Mills, Ia. EUGENE REED. 


Seed corn must be thoroughly dried by artificial 

heat to insure its keeping in perfect condition, and 

possessing the highest germinating 

power. To do this at the least trouble 

and expense one of the F. J. Editors 

has built a frame to stand over the 

kitchen stove as shown herewith. The 

material is common roofing lath, it was built in 

fifteen minutes, is little ifany in the way of cook- 

ing, and does its work perfectly. Fruits are dried 

upon it with almost no trouble. A square of mos- 
guito netting will keep the flies off. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

Possibly picking and burning the rotting berries 
will tend to diminish liability to grape rot next 
year. Secretary Williams thinks it will. 

O. Perry, Mentor, O., sprinkles a quart of hot 
soap-suds on each head of cabbage and masters 
the green worm. Uses water as hot as he can bear 
his hand in without blistering. Try it next wash- 
day. 


It is time to earth up the late celery. Don’t take 
the advice we have seen given in an exchange and 
do the job all at once. Earth up gradually, a little 
ata time and often. Never handle when it is wet 
with dew or rain, “ 


It is said that in the State of N.Y., fora distance 
of nearly seventy miles along the west bank of the 
Hudson, between a point south of Cornwall and 
two or three miles north of Catskill, and from dis- 
tances varying from three to twelve miles inland, 
the Concord grape is king. Nineteen-twentieths of the 
crop will be composed of Concords, 


Upon warm, well-drained land, most small fruits 
may be planted in the fall toadyantage. Currants, 
gooseberries, red raspberries, blackberries, grapes, 
and many fruit trees will be the gainers if planted 
on this sort of soil in the Fall, well-watered and 
cultivated. Black raspberries are an exception, 
perhaps, because the roots of the tips do not be- 
come sufficiently advanced on heavy soils. 


To prepare celery for market trim off all green 
stems leaving only the blanched portion. Make 
four cuts on the root leaving it in the shape of a 
pyramid about an inch long below the crown. 
Wash clean, holding the plant top down with 
one hand and brushing it with a whisk broom held 
in the other. It may be tied in round or square 
bundles but these should be uniform in shape and 
size. To form a square bundle, take a board and 
set pegs 4, 6or8 inches apart and the same in height, 
according to the size of bunch desired, and lay the 
stalksin layers between the pegs. Tie a string 
tightly about the butts and another at the top. If 
well grown and properly blanched it will present 
an attractive appearance when thus treated. 


To plant asparagus and get returns from it in the 
least possible time, set plants this fall, using three- 
year-old plants, or, if these cannot be obtained, set 
two-year-old plants. To prepare the soil, cover it 
with three or four inches of well rotted manure 
and plow itin. Of course a lighter dressing will 
answer, but put on all you can afford. For garden 
culture set 18 inches apart in rows four feet apart 
for field culture give plenty of room, 3x5 feet may 
seem tobe too much for the first three years but 
for average soil it is about right. In setting the 
plants spread the roots out horizontally and cover 
the crown three or four inches, and in light soil 
four or five inches deep. If set this fallthe broken 
roots will callous during the winter and be ready 
to start growth much earlier next spring than 
spring set plants. In the spring dress the rows 
with nitrate of soda, 








STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 
(THE TEN DOLLAR PRIZE ARTICLE.) 

Select a spot of land of medium fertility for fruit, 
rich land for plants, avoiding strictly new land be- 
cause too loose, rooty, mucky and grubby for fruit. 
Take upland in preference to a bottom; level, or 
gently sloping to south is best. On this cultivate 
and keep strictly clean for one yeai {two is better) 
some such crop as corn, potatoes, u: beans. 

Plow deep in early spring, harrow, and then drag 
smooth with a stone boat, or something similar. 
Mark the rows 3% feet apart and always Northand 
South if the land lies tosuit. Use for marking a 
hand cart, sled, or anything your ingenuity may 
suggest, to makea mere track to guide in setting. 
In setting plants, a boy with a basket of plants in 
left hand, plants packed snug, roots clean and 
straight, takes one side of the row, and a man with 
a sharp polished spade, the other. Pressthe spade 
with the foot deep enough to receive the roots of 
the plant when straight down, give it a quick 


motion back, forth and out. Boy graspsa plant at 





crown, gives it a flirt to separate the roots, brings 
it sideways into, and up to the edge of the opening, 
crown just even with surface, never belowit. The 
man’s foot, with a single motion, closes the earth 
firmly on roots of plant, which is thus set easier, 
quieker and better than in any other way yet dis- 
covered, Set slow-growing sorts like Wilson one 
foot apart in row, rank growers like Crescent eight- 
teen to twenty inches. 

As soon as grass and weeds appear, with a light 
one-horse plow and rolling coulter, run close to 
row, plow shallow, throwing earth to centre cover- 
ing entire space between rows, leaving a narrow 
slice of row, say six inches wide, which scrape clean 
with a light, bright, sharp hoe. In two weeks, 
more or less, with a double shovel plow, or culti- 
vator, tear up this ridge between rows throwing 
the earth back just to the plants, following with 
hoe, covering grass and uncovering plants, as may 
be necessary, leaving surface about as at begin- 
ning of first cultivation. Repeat these operations 
as may be necessary through the summer, Keep 
off runners till about first of August, after which 
train them in direction of the rows and let them 
fill spaces between plants. Cultivate till too late 
for grass and weeds to mature seed, but no lat 2r. 

About the time the ground freezes, (before is better 
than after) mulch with wheat straw (many other 
things will do) covering so lightly as scarcely to 
hide plants. Early in spring, rake this straw be- 
tween the rows, to keep berries clean in harvesting. 

A week or two before ripening of crop in spring, 
with a sharp narrow hoe, remove the large weeds 
which appear, by cutting off the roots beneath, and 
leaving undisturbed, the surface. As soun as crop 
is off, with a sharp plow and rolling coulter, throw 
earth to the centre covering all between, leaving 


a row of plants abouteightinches wide. Hoeclean 
sameas first year, and in twoor three weeks, throw 
centre back to rows. In short, the cultivation 
the second season should be about the same as the 
first, only twice thoroughly, or at most three times, 
will suffice in an ordinary season. 

The cultivation should cease earlier in the season 
allowing a greater late growth of grass and weeds 
which do not injure the plants, but serve as a win- 
ter protection making mulching unnecessary. 
After two crops re-set on some other ground, pre- 
pared as first directed, never on same ground, till 
at least two other kinds of clean cultivated crops 
have been grown thereon. 


Anna, Ill. E. BABCOCK,. 


THE ORCHARD. 
Out twizt the gray-green leaves the apples peer— 
Green, russet, golden, as the time of year, 
Or scarlet as the oak. There is not one 
But sun and clouds have left their mark upon. 


A bushel or two of wood ashes will prove the sal- 
vation of many a starving apple tree. 

Mulch close to the stem of the tree will certainly 
be a mouse harbor, 

If the young orchard has been plowed for seeding 
with fall grain, just leave it until spring, and then 
plant it with potatoes or beans. 

Can the tame or improved plums be grafted on 
wild roots? P. P. K., Starbuck, Minn, 

Yes, but whip-graft the collar of the wild root 
and cover with soil. 

A roum whether it be cellar or garret, that is as 
cold as it can be and not freeze, and as damp as it 
can be and not mould, will keep apples sound and 
crisp as long as need be. _ 


Why shouldn’t there be a little “nursery” on 
every farm, where shade, timber and nut, as well 
as fruit trees may be grown? It would prove a 
capital educator for the young folks. 


On the ground in the shade of the trees, and cov- 
ered with straw a fvot deep to prevent evaporation 
and freezing, is a pretty good place for apples until 
the hard weather of winter comes on. 


= 

We are favored. with a sample of the Pottawatta- 
mie plum by the Mount Arbor Nursery Co,, Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. In size and color it issimilar tothe 
Wild Goose, but the quality is better. There is 
some astringency about the skin and pitt, but when 
well ripened the flavor is quite agreeable. It is 
represented as very productive and perfectly hardy 
as far North as Iowa, 


=> 

When choice trees and shrubs are received from 
the nursery, instead of planting them in their per- 
manent quarters, place them in a nursery patch 
and let them grow a year or two until they have 
fully recovered from their removal and have made 
a mass of roots and a stout body. Then prepare 
holes for their reception, lift and transplant, at 
once. This is William Falconer’s way and it isa 
good one, 


Is the difference between high lands and low 
lands for apples as much a question of water as of 
food? Try feeding the upland orchard, anyway, 
and fertilizers applied any time between now and 
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freezing up, (the sooner the better,) will be in posi- 
tion to begin work promptly in the spring. 


What is good for bitter rot in apples? I have an 
orchard that is getting to be full of itand have tried 
everything buttonoavail. G W.S.,Quicksburg, Va. 

Try 500 pounds of muriate of potash per acre 
broadcast. Apply this fall. Put on with the pot- 
ash all the bone meal you can afford to pay for. 


I want to set out three sour cherries and three 
sweet ones for family use, what varieties do you 
recommend? Aliso what is the hardiest and sweet- 
est blackberry? All garden varieties around here 
are sour and not as good as we get from the woods, 

Western N. Y. M. T. 

How would this cherry list answer? Sour: 1 
Early Riebmond, | Pie,1 English Morello. Sweet: 
1 Knights’ Early Black, 1 Governor Wood, 1 Down- 
ers’ Late Red. Try the Snyder Blackberry. It is 
of good quality and hardy. If you find any extra 
good varieties growing wild, why not propagate 
them? 


= 

We have a few peach trees old enough and large 
enough to bear bushels of fruit but they bear none. 
Sometimes there are indications of fruit in the 
spring but we never getany. What can we do? 

Hudson, Mass. W.F.S. 

Appiy a half bushel of unleached wood ashes and 
five pounds of bone meal to each tree this fall, 
spreading it well outfromthetrunk. Four pounds 
of muriate of potash may be used in place of the 
ashes. Double the quantity of ashes and bone meal 
will be useful. If the buds are winter killed no 
application will do any good. 


Western New York is noted for its fine apples, 
and this is what an orchardist of that region says 
in the Farmers’ Advocate of orchard soils: I have 
had experience in planting and growing two or 
three orchards, on deep, dry, sandy loam, and can 
say that although the trees planted in such soils 
will make a more rapid growth, look more healthy 
and thrifty until attaining their growth, and also 
come into bearing earlier than those planted on 
heavier land, still their fruit lacks in richness, 
in firmness and in keeping qualities, and the trees 
themselves will mature and die early, not lasting 
more than one-half totwo-thirds the age of orchards 
planted on soll with a good clay, or at least a firm, 
subsoll. The cheaper lands away North or South 
of us, having a clay subsoil and underdrained 
where it needed it, can beat usin growing apples. 


Elias 8. Reed, Landisville, N. J., is about to copy- 
right a formulathat he claims isaspecific for peach 
yellows. He says it is simple, cheap and available 
everywhere. Mr. Reed’s views in regard to the 
“yellows” differs from that generally accepted. 
“The yellows,” he says, “ is not, in itself, a disease. 
It comes from the soil which is gorged with too 
much stimulus of any kind. The peach tree de- 
lights in a medium soil and vigorous cultivation, 
To my certain knowledge, ashes will give a peach 
tree the yellows sooner than any other fertilizer. 
Lime, also, if 100 bushels per acre be applied, will 
do the same. Ground that will yield 20 bushels of 
corn without fertilizing is rich enough for the 
peach. Observation has taught me that the trees 
should not be urged to development by excessive 
fertility. All things brought to maturity by arti- 
ficial means, must decline and die prematurely. 
This is the order of a Higher law.” 

Besides its effect to prevent and cure the yellows, 
Mr. Reed claims for his remedy that it will increase 
the tree’s power to resist the effect of frost when in 
bloom. 








PLANTING TREES. 

If properly done, Autumn is the very best time 
to set trees. Why? If the tree be transplanted 
in early autumn, as soon as the leaves fall or a 
trifle earlier, it will have time to get a hold on the 
soil before winter sets in. Nearly all trees make 
their growth in spring and early summer. It is 
obvious, then, that if the tree is in the ground ready 
to go to work it has considerable advantage over 
the tree that is dug and planted in spring. From 
careful com parisons we estimate that a tree planted 
in early autumn will make fully one-half more 
growth the following year than one planted in 
spring. 

The holes for nursery grown trees should be at 
least four feet in diameter and eighteen inches 
deep. Pears, hickories, elms, chestnuts and other 
deep rooted trees should have holes two feet deep. 
If the plot to be planted has not been cultivated 
and highly manured during the past season, go to 
the richest part of your garden, where onions, beets, 
cabbage or potatoes have been highly manured 
and bring two wheelbarrow loads of this good soil 
and place by the side of each hole. Now you are 
ready for the trees. If you are fortunate enough 
to live within twenty miles of the nursery, by all 
means go with your own wagon and get your trees, 
Provide blankets and mats to protect the roots 
from wind and sun. If you know a good tree when 














you see it, select it yourself; if not, allow the nur- 
seryman to select for you. One thing you can do, | 
and that is, see that the roots are not cut off too 
short, 

Plant as soon as possible after being dug. Cut 
off smooth the ends of large roots. Cut out all 
weak branches and the others within five buds of 
the main stem, preserving a well balanced head. 
Put a little of the best and finest earth in the bot- 
tom of the hole. Hold the tree upright and set the 
same depth it stood in the nursery. Spread out 
the roots naturally and fill in with your good earth, 
If the roots are in two layers, hold the upper ones 
up while you fill in and firm the earth about the 
lower ones, When the hole is nearly filled, pour 
in two pails of water and finish filling as soon as 
it has soaked away. Dress with manure op the 
surface, never among the roots. After the first 
rain make a cone of earth about the trunk of the 
tree to the height of twenty or twenty-four inches, 
This is the most important work of all for autumn 
planted trees. It prevents swaying by the wind 
and heaving by frost. 

Large trees should be staked and carefully tied 
with straw. E. D. PUTNEY, Brentwood, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his aed in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best, 
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ORSHARDIST £5 & SMALL FRUIT GROWER 
to obtain the services of one who 
thoroughly understands, — has had practical experience 
as an Orchardist and Small] Fruit Grower, in a business well 
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BEST HOME PAPER IN AMERICA 


Tt is a plain statement of an honest fact. 
Gutinnst - the ym issue dy a daily paper, is esteemed to be merely a digest of the week’s news, 
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BEST HOME PAPER IN AMERICA 
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Not a word of crime or impure suggestion in any part of the paper. 


It is an old paper, and carries its age and reputation equally well. 
Now we are seeking a new and a larger circle of readers. As an inducement to this end,we will send 


the WEEKLY FRESS, Subscription one ye ars! 00) 
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and Farm Journal, Subscription one year, 


§ Both, one year, one subscription price, $1.00. 
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Common Sense Account Book. 


Price, 20 Cents By Mail. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Hones of @ Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








To be liked in society you must practice good 
nature, good manners, and a reasonable belief in 
others ; give credit to people for good motives, and 
be slow to suspect them of low ones; believe the 
world means well by you; remember how often a 
mere piece of forgetfulness on your part has offended 
a friend; be not offended if your friend sometimes 
forgets you; never talk of your ill health or your 
household troubles. 








** What shall I do to be forever known ?” 
Thy duty ever. 

“‘ This did full many who yet sleep unknown,” 
Oh, never, never ! 

Think’ st thou perchance that they remain unknown 
Whom thou know’st not? 

By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown ; 
Divine their lot. 








If my friends have alabaster boxes laid away full 
of fragrant perfumes of sympathy and affection 
which they intend to break over my body, I would 
rather they would bring them out in my weary and 
troubled hours and open them, that I may be re- 
freshed and cheered by them while I need them. I 
would rather have a plain coffin without a flower, 
a funeral without an eulogy, than a life without the 
sweetness of love and sympathy. 








The most comforting of David’s psalms were 
pressed out of him by suffering ; and if Paul had 
not had his thorn in the flesh, we had missed much 
of that tenderness which quivers in so many of his 
letters. 








WHAT SHALL WE READ? 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 


There are devout people who would say read only 
the Bible—that is all in all; the business man reads 
his daily paper exclusively, and lays in a supply of 
Sunday editions for the day of rest; the historian 
likes history and biography; the scientist chooses 
reading after his kind, and thoughtless women and 
shallow-pated men find food for their appetites in 
novels, and only novels. Surely there is literature 
to suit every taste in the great amount of every kind 
with which our country is flooded. Aside from 
great storehouses of books, the aggregate issue of 
daily and other papers and journals is about 2,500,- 
000,000, an increase of 50 per cent. in nine years, and 
as many of thein asin all the world besides; and 
their circulation among less than 50,000,000 of the 
Americans is twice as great as that of all the others 
among the twenty-eight times as many people, 
who constitute the population of the rest of the 
world. 

In no other country have newspapers and periodi- 
cals anything like so braad a field, and so great an 
influence. It is growing to be questionable whether 
there is not too much time spent in newspaper read- 
ing, filled as they are with records of crime, and 
personal matter. Many good people will no longer 
suffer the great dailies to be brought in contact with 
their children, lest their young minds be poisoned 
by the portrayals of sin and profligacy which occupy 
so large a space in theircolumns. Thereis nodoubt 
in any thoughtful mind, but that people are greatly 
influenced by the reading they do. You can almost 
tell the bent of a person’s mind by the reading mat- 
ter found on bis center-table. Socan you tell the 
taste of the general public by the quality of the lit- 
erature exhibited in waiting-rooms, on news-stands, 
and carried through the cars and places where peo- 
ple congregate. What we long for, Yankee ingenu- 
ity will supply. Go into a library and you can tell 
what department is most relished by the vacant 
places and well worn appearance of the books. 
What we shall read is a question that may well 
claim our serious attention in these days when there 
are mountains of books to select from. With sume 
people, however, the question is easily disposed of. 
A small boy stepped up to the well-filled counter of 
a Baltimore book store one day, and said to the 
clerk, ‘‘ Let me have the latest novel, will you.” 





The clerk asked what one he wanted, but he did not 
know, only the latest he said. He had most likely 
been sent by some one who thought it the correct 
thing to keep abreast of the times. It doesn’t take 
more than half an eye to see that this sort of indis- 
criminate reading is on the increase. 

The nineteenth century is an age of romance. We 
can count a few writers of fiction deserving of praise 
perhaps, but they are buried from the average reader 
in eruptions of trash. A publishing house says, only 
one in three hundred of the novels submitted to them 
is fit to publish. Where will another century find 
us? Before the revolution we had no novelists in 
this country ; Charles Brockden Brown, a Philadel- 
phian, whose Quaker ancestors came over with Wil- 
liam Penn, was the first, and he wrote a number 
having considerable of merit about the beginning of 
the present century ; since that day they have sprung 
up like mushroums, most of them will never hold a 
place in history, indeed their productions are not re- 
viewed in the best critical magazines and periodicals ; 
competent critics have no time nor mind to spend in 
this manner. 

I have read a number of novels in my past life, 
from such standard writers as Scott, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Cooper, Black, Howells, Stockton, Geo. Eliot 
and others, and I am ready to declare from my ex- 
perience that the business or amusement is unprofit- 
able. Like strong drink, and narcotics, it begets an 
unnatural thirst for more. It leads one off on a 
literary spree, so tospeak. You sit up late at nights 
reading, when there are more important duties of 
life needing your strength. I would abolish intox- 
icating beverages because there is only here and 
there one who can indulge in them without injury, 
and the strong should remove temptation from the 
weak. The same principle applies to novels, and if 
all were wiped out of existance there would be a 
healthier literary taste among the people, I feel con- 
fident. My Amsterdam critic in Sept., F. J. says I 
judge by ‘“‘ Charlotte Temple” and ‘‘The Children of 
the Abbey,” and asks—‘‘ Does any one read them 
now?” Yes they are still read, and are much better 
than a great deal of the sensational stuff written now- 
a-days. They are advertised in summer libraries 
and book-stores still sell them. ‘‘Charlotte Temple,” 
written in the early part of this Century, was received 
with something of the warmth which ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” received later. To say these books ‘ are not 
entertaining,” is to call all of usidiots who so greedily 
devoured them. They were not of the lower strata 
of fictitious writing by any means, and the literary 
student of to-day can hardly avoid hearing of them. 
I wish my critic had mentioned some of the novelists 
of to-day, whom she deems so much superior to those 
of half a century or so ago. ‘‘ Many of our best 
novels now are educators,” she writes, and were they 
not so then? Have we any historical romances 
superior to those of Scott or Cooper? And even if 
we have, isn’t it diluting education needlessly to mix 
it with a mass of rubbish not worth remembering ? 
Might we not as well take our instruction clear? 
‘Tt dont hurt me to read novels,” said a young lady 
half apologetically when I met her carrying ‘‘ She” 
around in her hand. ‘I dont remember them; if I 
was like Lucy James who remembers them all, and 
tries to be like everybody she reads about, it would 
do me harm—but I dont.” And yet I hardly think 
she was all nature had designed her to be. She was 
training her mind to forgetfulness, which is one of 
the serious evils I set down for novel reading ina 
former article, and which my critic of last month 
condemns. 

I should not like my children to be educated from 
the books so freely sold at news-stands and at fash- 
ionable resorts. The few good and harmless roman- 
ces from our better writers, are not the ones that are 
forever under the noses of the wanderers from home. 

When the great novelist, Sir Walter Scott, was in 
his last sickness, he asked his son-in-law, Lockhart, 
toreadtohim. ‘“‘ What book shallI read?” ‘Why, 
do you ask that question ? ”—said the great writer of 
fiction—‘‘ bring me the Bible, there is no other book.” 
He who had written so many imaginative works for 
other’s perusal, had no ear for such in bis hour of 
pain. Novels are not good to die by. History, and 
biography, and travels, and science were never per- 
haps so attractively presented to the intelligent 
reader as at the present day; but that romance is 
deteriorating in quality, while it is increasing in 
quantity, is apparent. Let us have a care how we 
bring it into our homes. 





KEEP OUT OF THE PAST. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
Keep out of the past, jor its highways 
Are damp with malarial gloom, 
dts gardens are sere and its forests are drear, 
And everywhere moulders a tomb. 
Who seeks to regain its lost pleasures 
Finds only a rose turned to dust, 
And its storehouse of wonderful treasures 
Is covered and coated with dust. 


Keep out of the pust, it is haunted, 
He who in its avenues gropez 
Shall find there the ghost of a joy prized the most, 
And a skeleton throng of dead hopes. 
In place of its beautiful rivers 
Lie pools that are stagnant with slime, 
And those graves gleaming bright on the phos 
porous light 
Cover dreams that were slain in their prime, 


Keep out of the past ! it is lonely 
And barren and bleak to the view. 

Its fires have grown cold and its stories are old— 
Turn, turn to the present, the new! 

To-day leads you up to the hill-tops 
That are kissed by the rudiant sun, 

To-day shows no tomb—all life’s hopes in bloom 
And to-day holds a prize to be won. 








OUR NATION’S HOPE. 

It is not in our. wheat-fields, our factories, our 
railroads, or in anything material that the hope of 
our nation lies, When America ceases to create and 
foster homes like those which have produced our 
best and greatest men, she will have entered upon 
the period of her decadence. The true home, even 
if it be humble, gives the boy ambition, self-reliance, 
the habit of industry, the strong incentive to make 
the most of himself, which has carried so many lads 
from the lowest to the highest places. Poverty isa 
curse only where it crushes and holds down, but 
where a whole family is working in harmony to 
raise its condition, poverty will not long be its guest. 
This spirit of loving, mutual help is the main thing. 
One of our humorists says ‘‘ millions of men have 
died for their homes, but never one man fer his 
boarding-house.” 








CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 


For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
‘older ones who do not know too much, 


The Buffalo moth, though most destructive to 
carpets, attacks woolens of all kinds, as well as 
feathers and fur. The larva works under the edge 
of carpets, and makes sad havoc. It often takes 
shelter in a crack in the floor, and working along 
cuts the carpet on the line of the crack as com- 
pletely as if it were done by shears. This suggests 
the advisability of stopping up all crevices be- 
fore the carpet is laid. They may be neatly and 
permanently filled, and thereby keep out insects 
and dirt, by thoroughly soaking newspapers in 
paste made of one pound of flour, three quarts of 
water, and a tablespoonful of alum, thoroughly 
boiled and mixed. The mixture will be about as 
thick as putty and may be forced into the cracks 
with a case knife,and will harden like papier- 
mache. The most effective mode of destroying 
them while the carpet remains in place is to lay a 
wet folded sheet along the edges, and iron it with 
very hot irons. This gives them a steam bath 
which does not agree with them very well. 

“Make your head save your heels,” but in return 
let them and your hands save your head. Keepa 
house-keeping diary ; write down each spring and 
fall which carpets were taken up, what repairs will 
be needed before house-cleaning time comes 
around, and any other items which it will be con- 
venient to recall, and don’t burden your memory 
with them through the intervening months. 

We needed a new paper on our sitting-room this 
fall, and as we could not find a cheap paper with 
pretty figures, we bought one and put it on wrong 
side out, according to the paper-hanger, but we 
think the soft, pretty, neutral shade, with a rough- 
ish surface, much more like the right side than 
those staring figures. Its a very becoming back- 
ground for pictures and furniture, and with a wide 
rich border of dark shades is very pretty, and not 
at all cheap looking. RUTH BROWN. 

Don’t give the children luncheons The stomach 
develops the extra amount of heat necessary to di- 
gest the food three times a day, at morning, noon 
and night, thus indicating when food should be 
taken. Ifa child eats three full meals aday I con- 
tend that he does not need any food between meals. 
If allowed to eat at all times he soon forms a habit 
of thinking he is hungry whenever he has nothing 
to do, and by over-work and insufficient rest the 
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stomach soon becomes weak. Benjamin Franklin, 
in speaking of his father, says: “‘At his table he 
liked to have as often as he could, some sensible 


friend or neighbor to converse with, and always | 


took care to start some ingenious or useful topic, 
for discourse which might tend to improve the 
minds of his children. By this means he turned 
our attention to what was good, just and prudent 
in the conduct of life; and little or no notice was 
ever taken of what reiated to the victuals on the 
table; whether it was well or ill dressed, in or out 
of season, of good or bad flavor, preferable or in- 
ferior to this or that other thing of the kind, so that 
I was brought up in such a perfect inattention to 
those matters as to be quite indifferent what to 
kind of food was set before me.” 

In answer to “ Reader's ” question how to polish, 
or touch tp walnut furniture, a cabinet maker tells 
us, if it is unvarnished furniture the best thing is 
a mixture of equal parts of oil and turpentine. It 
sbould be rubbed in well, and then every particle 
possible be rubbed off, with a soft dark cloth with- 
outlint. If any superfiuous oil is left on the dust 
will settle in it. If the furniture is varnished wipe 
it with a chamois skin wrung tightly out of cool 
water, and when dry, re-varnish. 

For hair-cloth that has lost its lustre and looks 
gray, he says, rub it well with a soft woolen cloth 
dipped in oil, then rub all superfluous oil off. We 
would suggest that any worn places might first be 
blackened with the liquid shoe polish. 

We hope you will take your good wife atrip now 
that the labors and heat of the summer are past, 
and let us give you a wrinkle about baggage, that 
you must not tell eyery body or it will not be of any 
use to you. When you see your own trunk or valise 
on the front porch ready togo to the train you think 
you would know it for your own, mid a thousand. 
But when you come to search for it among the 
thousand, in a big baggage-room in the city, or in 
the bottom of a pile on the baggage truck, you do 
not feel so sure of its identity, so get Mary Jane to 
sew around the handle, or handles, if it is a trunk, 
a bit of red braid, or red and blue braid that your 
eye will light on in a moment. 

HOMELY WRI NKLES. 
Trouble not about a trouble 
Till it troubles you, 
Else your trouble you will double; 
Sorry thing to do. 





Always sift flour before using. 

People generally write their names legibly toa 
subscription list. 

Furniture is best cleaned by rubbing with a soft 
dry chamois skin. 

Chopped salt pork gives a better flavor to stuffing 
or force-meat for meat and poultry, than butter. 

“Carpets are lower than ever,’ says an advertiser. 
How can that be? They were on the floor before. 

A painted fence around the yard wil! last longer 
than an unpainted one, and look better at thesame 
time. 

Machine grease may be removed from white 
goods by washingin cold rain water with a little 
soda. 

In buying new furniture remember the labor of 
dusting, and be not tempted to buy elaborate 
carving. 

Itis not true that a woman cannot sharpen a 
lead pencil. She only requires leisure and plenty 
of pencils, 


A jar should be kept for sour milk, and every 
spoonful of extra milk put init; then when enough 
has collected it will make excellent corn bread. 


The sweetness of bread depends upon seizing just 
the right moment to arrest the fermentation, so 
that it does not pass intu the acetous stage. This 
is learned best by experience. 


To wash colored table linen, use tepid water, with 
a little powdered borax; wash quickly, using but 
little soap, and rinse in tepid water containing 
boiled starch; dry in the shade, and when almost 
dry, iron. 


= 
Old tin cans are just the thing to keep soap fat in. 
One of them holds exactly two pounds of fat 
when it is melted and poured in. Sothattwocans 
and a half are just the amount to use to a box of 
concentrated lye. 


Light, unbleached sheeting is the best and most 
economical thing for comfortables. Cut tufts of 
bright green calico,and knot with red yarn, and 
you have a soft and beautiful covering that looks 
like a bed of roses. 


= 
When your house is clean enough, let it be. The 
extra amount of serubbing which no one but 
yourself thinks necessary, will probably exhaust 
strength and courage. So the rare October air and 
sunshine will woo in vain, and thesun godown on 











beauty so glorious that it will reproach you that 
you have shut yourselves out from its inspiration. 


Take a half worn table cloth, cut it through the 
middle, over-hand together the selvedge sides. The 
eflect of a border through the centre of the table is 
excellent—a good substitute for the table scarf, so 
much in style at present. These stitches in time 
will add a year to the life of the cloth. 


Before house-cleaning get an “ Easy” dust-pan, 
shown herewith, manufactured by 

Lalance & Grosjean, New York. It 

can be held in the proper position 

with the foot without stooping. 

Cellar stairs are usually rough and splintery 
and a terror to the careful housewife to scrub. So 
give thema good last scrubbing then tack over 
them any stray pieces of oil-cloth, driving the tacks 
in snugly that they may not catch your skirts. 
Then they will only need washing and wiping. 


An old table with the ends of the legs sawed off 
to make it just the right height tosit down at when 
one is at work isa good thing to have in the kitchen. 
It will hold the pans when one is paring vegetables 
and fruit, and it will be a good place for the chil- 
dren to take their first lessons in kitchen work. 


A closet just outside the kitchen door to hold 
food in the cool weather of early spring and late 
fall will save many steps. Ours is just a dry goods 
box nailed to the shed, and finished with a hinged 
door with a lock. Holes are bored in each end to 
admit of ventilation. Butthe milk and butter and 
meat keep fresher and sweeter in it than they 
would in the cellar. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 
Any stewed tomatoes left from dinnerare a great 
addition toan omelet. When the omelet begins 
te form, just before folding, spread a layer over it. 


A piece of old white flannel or merino underwear 
wrung dry out of warm water, then dipped into 
whiting, is the best thing with which to clean finger 
marks and other soiled spots from delicate paint. 


Good drop cakes are made of a pint of flour, half 
a pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
half a nutmeg, two eggs, asmall handful of dried 
currants and a pinch ofsoda. This makes thirty 
cakes; bake in a slow oven fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. G. W. O. 


Make tomato soup with one pint of tomatoes, 
stewed, then mashed through a colander; add to 
them a pint of water. Boil twenty minutes; add 
gradually a pint of milk, stirring all the time. 
When it boils thicken slightly with butter and 
flour rubbed together, and season. Serve with hot 
crackers or toasted bread. 


B. B. advises against the use of shot in cleaning 
castor bottles, as there is danger of lead poison, es- 
pecially from the vinegar and catsup bottles. 
Coarse sand shaken around in them would proba- 
bly clean them, and there would be no such dan- 
ger, or we haye seen powdered charcoal recom- 
mended. 


= 

To make corn bread take a twelve quart pan half 
full of sweet new milk; place it over a kettle of 
boiling water, put intoit any stale wheat bread 
you may have, and when warm, mash the bread 
with your hand, add a cupful of molasses, a quart 
of sour milk, a large spoonful each of soda and salt, 
and thicken with corn meal. Cover with a pan and 
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let it steam for two or three hours over the kettle. 
Butter a pan, pour it in and bake slowly. I let 
mine stand in the oven over night, then steam it 
as I want it for the table. Mrs. J. C. W. 


Chicken jely is delicate and nutritious for inva- 
lids. While the chicken is boiling for the broth, put 
a third of a box of gelatine to dissolve with two 
tablespoonfuls of cold water. Skim the broth, salt 
to taste, and while builing hot, strain a pint of it 
over the gelatine. Stirand clear, then set in cups 
or molds to cool on ice. 


This is how to make “brown Betty.” Pare and 
slice some apples and lay them in alternate layers 
with bread crumbs. Put bits of butter on the 
crumbs, and sprinkle them and the apples lightly 
with cinnamon or nutmeg: Sprinkle sugar. on the 
apples and putathin layerofcrumbson top. Bake 
slowly until the apples are thoroughly cooked, and 
eat with cream while hot. 


Tell those ladies who failed to keep their ripe to- 
matoes in brine, to take perfectly ripe, not over- 
ripe ones, each with a small portion of the stem ate 
tached, wipe dry, put down in stone jars, cover 
with fresh cider, tie a cloth over and do not let 
them freeze. They will keep till May. When want- 
ed for use, slip off the skins, drain, and sprinkle 
with salt and white sugar. Mrs. VU. M. G. 


Perhaps a more convenient coal box than the one 
recently described would be one set up on legs high 
enough to admit of a scuttle being set under it. 
The bottom should slant toward the front to throw 
the coal toward a square opening, which is closed 
by a board sliding up and down between twostrips 
nailed on each side of it. This would make it un- 
necessary to shovel up the coal again which is hard 


| noisy work. Such a box set up in the out-kitchen 
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or shed, and filled by the men every few days would 
save many a weary step for the housewife. 


The writer commends the Automatic Steam 
Cooker illustrated herewith 
from personalexperience in 
its use. It is a most excel- 
lent kitchen utensil and will 
be highly appreciated by all 
persons who are particular 
to have their food cooked in 
a wholesome and palatable 
manner. Various articles 
can be cooked at one time, 
as the cut shows, thus econ- 
omizing both fuel and stove 
room. Wilmot Castle & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. make it. 





In answer to question : to make hulled corn, put 
two quarts of ashes and four quarts of water ina 
kettle. Boil and skim after the ashes have settled 
and drain off the clear lye. Put thisin the cleaned 
kettle with two quarts of corn, and boil until the 
husk, and black portion of the “chits,” will rub off 
easily. Wash in several waters, rubbing the corn 
between your hands, then boil in salted water 
until tender. 

G. A. G. says put two 'quarts in a kettle of cold 
water with a lump of washing sodaas large as an 
egg, and iet it boil slowly on the back of the 
stove ’tillthe hulls start out, then wash in clear 
water ’till it is free of them. 


There are some recipes we Know to be so good 
we feel we ought to give them évery year for the 
benefit of our many new subscribers. This is one 
ofthem. Take a pint and a half of good cider vin- 
egar, add half a teacup of salt, two roots of grated 
horse-radish, half a teacup of black and white mus- 
tard seed, mixed, two teaspoonfuls of black pepper, 
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CRAZY PATCHWORK BOOK 
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mstructions for the fascinating needlework, GIVEN FREE to every 
new subscriber to the FASHION QUARTERLY. Each number 
contains 120 quarto pages, over 1000 illustrations, paper pattern supple- 
ment, eolored fashion-plate, and original novelette, (Next 
issue, Julian Hawthorne.) Price 60 cents per year. STRAWBRIDGB 
& CLOTHIER, 8th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
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two red peppers, chopped, without the seed, one 
ounce of celery seed, one onion cut fine, one tea- 
spoonful of ground cloves, onc of mace, two of cin- 
namon, one teacup of sugar, and two or three green 
peppers cut fine. When this is ready, peel half a 
peck of ripe tomatoes, cut them in halves, and with 
the point of the knife, cnt them in pieces, not too 
small,and drop at once into the vinegar. Ifyou pour 
boiling water on them before peeling, do not let it 
remain onthem. This is ready for use as soon as 
made and will keep until spring if the vinegar is 
good. 





HEALTH HINTS. 

Cure corns by applying gum Arabic mucilage 
every evening on going to bed. E. J. 

There is nothing more delicious, wholesome, and 
medicinal than good ripe fruit. 1tmay and should 
be eaten at every meal, raw and stewed, as it is 
cooling, nourishing, laxative and far superior to 
the abominable doses of salts and oil givenin fever 
and other cases. Good apple sauce is better for 
constipation than pills. We would be much the 
gainers if we would look more to our orchards and 
fruit gardens for our medicines and less to the 
apothecaries and drug stores. 


‘* yes,a man can cure himself of intemperance 
Let him keep the following on hand, and take it 
at one dose when he feels the craving for liquor, 
and continue it twice aday until the desire is gone. 
Sulphate of iron, five grains, magnesia, ten grains, 
peppermint water, eleven drachms, spirit of nut- 
meg, onedrachm. It acts as atonic,and any one 
desirous of stopping the terrible habit will do well 
to try it.” M. E. R. 

It might be best to ask a physician whether it is 
injurious before trying it.—ED.] 


J. F. wished to know what would cure the tooth- 
ache. Here it is; can recommend it from experi- 
ence to be the best known remedy where the nerve 
isexposed. Laudanum, 4 dr.; chloroform, (liquid) 
2 dr.; gum camphor, 3 dr.; oil cloves, 44 dr.; sul- 

hurie ether, 3 dr.; oil lavender, % dr.; tincture of 

ayenne, 44 dr.; best alcohol, 4 dr. Saturate lint 
and fill the cavity, also rub iton the gums. Keep 
bottle well corked. J. W. D. 

This would probably stop it temporarily from 
aching, but it is best to go to a good dentist, and 
take his advice about having an exposed nerve 
killed, removed, and the tooth filled.—ED.] 

= 

E. F. A. asks concerning some new tonic that 
claims to work wonders, to cure various maladies 
with no reactions, and no bad effects.” It does 
not makeany difference what advertisers claim for 
their nostrums; alla tonic or stimulant can do is 
simply to quicken for atime the stream of life flow- 
ing over the wheels of life. It can’t increase the 
stream; it can’t do anything else than wear the 
wheels out faster. There is no food in opium, in 
alcohol, in quinine, in tobacco, in caffeine and 
theine, in arsenic, in cocaine, These agents, by 
their action on the nerves, force activities or pas- 
sivites that would otherwise be dormant, and there 
are painful reactions from them all. They do not 
add an iota to one’s sum totalofstrength. The way 
to be strong is to live according to the laws of life; 
to eat plain and wholesome food, to sleep sufficient- 
ly, to pay proper attention to clothing and habita- 
tion, to exercise healthfully, to breathe pure air 
and bask in thesunshine. A tonic may keep the 
wheels of life moving that would otherwise stop, 
but unless food is supplied and assimilated, the 
tonic will soon become powerless, tonics must be 
taken in ever-increasing — to keep up the 
effect until exhaustion of the vitality ensues, and 
then all tonics are unavailing because there is noth- 
ing left to be toned up. So says the Tribune. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
The dropping nuts on crisp October days, 
Tempt me again in pleasant woodland ways: 
And through the rustling leaves of colors rare, 
I chase the squirrel and his plunder share. 


An Indian summer, smiling through the mist, 
Like babe in slumber, mother lip has kissed ! 
A hush o’er all things, and a holy calm 

Like dying echoes of a vesper psalm. 


Bulbs for nextspring blooming should be planted 
now to get a good start before frost. 

Do not take up spring bulbs till the leaves fade, 
Then store them in a cool, dry place. 

After the first few frosty nights there is usually a 
period of warm weather again. Ifthe tomato vines 
and flowers are protected by sheets, or even by 
paper,from these first frosts they will bear for some 
time, 

=> 

Nicholas Ohmer uses a cold pit for keeping flow- 
ers in for the winter, in preference to having them 
about the house. In it the flowers will bloom all 
winter without expense or care, except in the cold- 
est weather to draw an old carpet orstraw over the 
glass at night. The pit is about eight feet long, by 
— + ming Bynes ate ie y. glass frame, 
an om it are en the su of flowers fi 
quets through the winter. ate eben: 

Please tell the best method of keeping th 
of the ‘Moon Vine” during the winter? ee 

Davenport, N. Y. FANNY B. B. 

Just before frost cut back to astump, lift carefully 


and pot. Water and set indoors ina cool place, 
where it can have light and air. Young shoots 
that may start in winter may be used as slips for 

ropagations. All winter growth must be cut back 
n spring, when the plant is again set in the bor- 
der tor anotner season s blooming. Old plants are 
better bloomers than those grown from seed. The 
seed does not always ripen before trost. When it 
does ripen it may be sown early in pots and the 
plant transplanted later in the season. 





MODES AND MANNERS. 
Vulgarity, pure and simple, is pretending to be what 
you are not, 


Good will, like a good name,is got by many 
actions, but lost by one. 


A worn-out, despondent woman isa disgrace to the 
man she calis husband, for itis as a rule his fault, or 
his neglect that makes her so, He would be ashamed to 
drive a lean, scare-crow of a horse, and yet he lets his 
wife go about looking fagged out and forlorn. To be 
sure he doesn’t go with her much. He has let money- 
getting and selfishness wrap him about, till, if he does 
still love his wife, he forgets to tell her so, or thinks that 
nonsense over long ago, not realizing that his love and 


TRY OUR “IRONCLAD.” 


It’s a cloth we stand by. We know it. 
We have analyzed it. The longer we use 
it the stronger our confidence in it grows. 
It wears evenly, is woven close, and 
neither breaks or tears. It’s ox-strong. 

We never had better for the money ; 
nor you. Get samples and pull them 
apart thread by thread, if you like. You'll 
find nothing but wool. 

Or, take our word for it. We've given 
it its name of “lronclad.” We give it as 
reliable a guarantee. 

Mens’ Suits $12 ; Mens’ Overcoats $10. 
Boys Suits $8.50 ; Boys Overcoats $6.50. 

Aren’t you eager to see “ Ironclad?” 

Send us word. 





the daily manifestation of it are more to her than all the 
wealth of the world. Sohe goes his way among men, 
and lets her drag on eye | with her never ending work. 
If he wants to see what a change he can make in her let 
him help her a little with her work, but above all, tell 
her in words and deeds that he loves her, better than his 
money, better than his horse ; let him teach his boys that 
their mother is a precious thing to be taken care of, loved 
and cherished, and he will have again a happy home 


WANTED TO KNOW 


How to make sauer kraut. 

How to propagate the gladiolus, 

How to bake buckwheat cakes without having 
asmoky kitchen. 

Where can I obtain paints for potatins velvet, 
etc? rs. M. A. K. 

What is the yellow material used for painting 
ham bags by dealers? OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
énierest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 


jp ba Real Estate & First Mortgage Loans. For full infor- 
mation as to loaning money (8 per ct. net, semi-annual, abso- 
lutely secure) and buying Real Estate, also for circulars, papers 
&c. free, write KIMERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, Duluth, Minn. 
References:—Any Duiuth or any Towanda, Penna., Bank. 


GENTS WANTED for unequalled and fast selling Door 
Rug. Grand oppenpaatty for allto make money. Send 
stamp for circular, &c. Address D. ROTH 
Door Rug Manufacturer, MUMMASBURG, Pa, 


By return mail. Full Descri 
FREE Moody’s New Tailor System of Dress 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak HALL, 
SIXTH AND MARKET StTs., PHILADELPHIA. 
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WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


‘actory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
. Send Postal note or Stam 





== in each packa; 

: To introduce our Solid Gold and Silver Watches, Jew- 
elery, &c., and to show new customers that we are the 
Cheapest House in the West, we make this special offer 
for # days only. Our Silverene Watch comes in $ oz. 
open face, finely finished, smooth cases, which look and 
yor ay ° — — win an extra Jeweled expansion 

ance lever imitation Elgin movement. acti 

guaranteed or mone refund he tenes 

NOTICE:—That all may see and examine this watch 
before paying for same, we will send it C. O. D., subject 
to full examination if 50 cents is sent in advance as &@ 
guarantee of goed faith, $3.25 to be paid at express 


&27" Write for Assortment No. 2. 

















END for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, Speak- 
ers. Diciognee, Gymmsstics Fortune Tellers, Dream Books, office, or if $3.75 full amount is sent wit order we will 
Debates, Letter Writers, Etiquette, Etc. Vv REE a Fine, Gold Plate Chain and Charm. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 ANN STREET, NEw York. a LL CO., Wholesale Jewelers, 
pee - Madison Street, Chicago. 
A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 
$230 ine articles in the world, 1 nd.) ne Mammoth Catalogue F Lana 
~ . Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. A Beautiful Plush Casket 
OF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS, of Fine Jewelry sent Sap te coer Ageatonlt 
p hain — ie Mate Mower ype he, ing our cards, Send 2c, stamp for Lovely New Sam- 
TEE esta Gtk Gaia” | ple and Outi HOARD CO., Wallingford, Cons. 








$1.00. 














The Montana Mountaineer, 


Three blades, ebony handle, brass finish, 
exact size and style of cut; oil-temper, 
and file-tested blades. Price» 
postp’d, $1.00; 8 for $2.50. This 
knife ought to retail at $1.50, 
but our price for the present 
is $1.00. Full Concave Razor, 
$2.00. Russia Razor Strop, 
our own make, 7ic,; Military 
Shaving Soap, best 2% cents 
Toledo fine Lather Brush,4ucts. 


The Best 50c. Knife Ever Sold. 

This has been our 65 cent knife, but for awhile we will 
sell rH aed ne y paid by mail, or for 82. Bg ; 
nn BEE WarTitock knife, G1. ; ¢-inch Bteel 
Shears, 75c. Gentes’ fine 3- 
blade knife, $1.00. Ladies’ 
elegant 2-blade Pearl, 50 cts. 
Hee, fort ie Aicete ie 


.” 10 Cents in addition 
guarantees safe arrival. 


Maher & Grosh, 


714 E. Summit Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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“FINGER BOARDS A AT THE FIVE, “1 you can help it. L. B. Pierce, writing to the Farm B Cizoulare sod Terms to Hat AND FODDER COE 


POINTS CROSSINGS. 


When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow 
brief, 
And the year smiles as it draws near tis death. 





= 
Potato digging machines are not successful weed 
pullers. 


There is neither profit nor safety in buying cheap 
coal oil. 


Have all the stovepipes enter the chimneys in 
rooms where they will be seen every day. Manya 
farm house is burned because the pipe gets shaken 
out of the flue in the garret, and no one sees it. 


Subscriber, scrapes or threshes broom corn seed 
from the stalk by holding it under the cylinder of 
an undershot threshing machine with the cover of 
the cylinder removed. Does it quickly and nicely. 


I store my apples in the cellar in boxes having 
slatted bottoms, thus giving a currentof pure air to 
them throughout, and find very little trouble in 
keeping them nice and solid. This kind of box I 
also use in storing my potatoes, with splendid 
success, J. B.N. 


= 

{ It is very wellto “have a place for everything 
and everything in its place,” but that does not 
mean that the kit of fish and the coal oil can shall 
find a place in the milk house; nor that onions, 
cabbages and turnips are such fruits as should be 
companions in the fruit cellar with Bartletts, Isa- 
bellas and Seek-no-furthers, 


A cellar may be ventilated by carrying a wooden 
pipe from the top of it into a chimney or the open 
air. Ifthe latter is done the pipeshould be carried 
up six feet and capped to exclude rain and snow, 
holes being bored under the cap to let out the air. 
Then a second pipe should be carried from the 
open air down the side of the cellar to the floor; 
this admits cold, fresh air, and the other lets out 
the foul air. By having koles and plugs in the 
pipe the ventilation may be controlled perfectly. 


I would say to B. Bowman in September F, J. in 
reference to the practibility of using a wind-mill, 
that his pump may be placed at the barn, under the 
mill, anda pipe run from it to the well. It will 
“draw,” if it be not more than twenty-five feet 
higher than the surface of the water. Why can’t 
the wood be sawed at the barn, and then taken to 
the wood-shed, not wood-pile? A wire rope con- 
nection can be made to the wood-house, or milk- 
house if needed. Wind is free to everybody, and 
the cheapest known power. A littleingenuity will 
harness it to almost any necessary use. JOHN. 


In your June number you say a chisel is an ex- 
cellent thing for weeding out plantain on the lawn, 
but you don’t recommend it as being good for the 
chisel. This is what I did—at the blacksmith’s I 
found an old rasp-file, which the smith cut to about 
six inches in length, drew it out toa thin cutting 
edge, (making it slightly oval like a guage,) and 
for a handle I robbed an old short spade and drove 
theshank of the cutterintoit. With this, plantain, 
dock and all noxious weeds are cut off below the 
surface without disturbing the sod or breaking a 
fellow’s back. A slight crook in the chisel makes 
it “hang” better. WEEDS, Rockville,Conn, 


We have several inquiries in regard to preparing 
horse-radish for market. The Germantown Tele- 
graph gives the methodas follows. “The rootsare 
freed from sand or soil, and are scraped by hand 
until every discolored portion is removed. The 
cleaned roots are then put into a tumbling barrel 
with water and thoroughly washed. Tobeground 
they are fed intoa hopper overacylindrical grinder 
of white metal with its corrugations like thoseofa 
nutmeg grater, and held down to its surface by the 
weight of a block of wood fitting, like a piston, the 
sides of a rectangular box into which the hopper 
leads. The grated root is mixed with vinegar, 
bottled, and sealed immediately. And herein is 
the trouble about adulterated horse-radish. Ex- 
posed in a grated form half a day the horse-radish 
is tasteless; the aroma goes with the air likea 
whiff. Nor will dry horse-radish retain its strength. 
Horse-radish is like the rosee—it must be smelled, 
or tasted, immediately on its ripening, or it is 
*scentiess and dead.’”’ 

Dealers in agricultural implements will supply 
the large graters used for the purpose. 


One way to make both ends meet at the end of 
the season is to make the moat of the fruit after it 
is grown. Sell it,even if prices are low, feed to 
stock, evaporate it, make vinegar of the surplus, 
can it in glass jars: put an attractive label on and 
sell it at the stores. Don’t let it rot and waste if 


and Fireside, ky some suggestive examples of 
what may be done in this direction by those who 
are wide-awake. A farmer, he says, bought a farm 
formerly owned by an enthusiast in fruit culture. 
Instead of grubbing up the miscellaneous assort- 
eee or letting the fruit rot on the ground, he 
pe help enough go he is not tied to farm labor, 
whenever he has pears, or aches, or apples 
that need marketing, takes the fruit to market five 
miles distant,anda thou h he raises about twenty- 
five acres of wheat annua ly, the receipts from fruit 
sales, mostly carried to market in a small peeing 
wagon, often exceed the mag mel his wheat. I know 
a family who, last season, arred a few plum trees 
in the dooryard and sold $75 worth of plums there- 
from. Another man bought a small farm of a 
widow who did not make 2 per cent. from its use. 
Each of the first two years he sold from the four 
cherry trees in front of the house $28 worth of cher- 
ries (one — a little more,) which was just 2 per 
cent. on the purchase price of $1,400. 
For additional information on power for farm use 
I refer _ to Scientific American Supplement No. 
823, [price 10 cts.—Ep.] in which appears an article 
on * Water Power on Farms.”’ Some of the state- 
ments in the article cannot be proved but on the 
whole it is instructive and interesting. 
Weathersfield, Vi. M. A. HIcKs. 
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Bobby was in the parlor when 
Albertus called, and Maud was 
upstairs getting ready to present 
herself. ** Good evening, Robert,” 
said Albertus, briskly, ‘‘ Miss 
Maud has not arrived yet, I see.” 
“* Nope,” replied Bobby, care- 
lessly; ‘‘she’s makin’ something, 
Is'spose.” ‘Industry, Robert, is a shining virtue. 
But what is Miss Maud making?” ‘I dunno; they 
were talkin’ about you at the tea table, and Maud said 
she was makin’ a mash, ma said she was makin’ hay 
while the sun shines, and pa said she was makin’ a 
Sool of herself.” is 


A burning question—The price of coal. 

The selfish man has the most presence of mind. 
He never forgets himself. 

“What a sight! There goes a lawyer with his 
hands iu his own pocket!” 

Fond mother :—‘‘He does look like his father, 
doesn’t he?” Mr. B.—‘ But you shouldn’t mind 
that as long as he is healthy.” 

Inquisitive party its hod carrier.) —‘‘ And do you 

o up that ladder all day long : 2” Pat.—‘‘No sur; 
alf ov the time Oi cum down.” 

Teacher: Define the word excavate. Scholar: It 
means to hollow out. Teacher: Construct a sen- 
tence in which the word is properly used. Scholar: 
The baby excavates when it it gets hurt. 








The story comes from London that a young man 
in Allahabad, India, proposed to a young lady in 
Calcutta by telegraph, adding: ‘‘ Answer yes or no 
at my expense.” She sent bim 600 words of explan- 
ation without coming to any conclusion. 


Bill Nye says he expects to make a great deal of 
money out of his last book because it is ‘larger 
and thicker” than any he ever published before. 
‘* What the public wants,” he adds, ‘‘is a big book— 
one that can be used to prop up the lounge with 
when its leg is broken.” 


After Mr. Johnsing, a colored man, had belabored 
his balky mule an Ror. the animal trotted off all 
rigLt, whereupon his weary owner addressed to him 
this confidential bit of moral suasion: ‘Dar, yer 
see! If yer would only do what's right we mout lib 
tergedder jes like two brudders. * 


A Jamestown hotographer claims to have taken 
some excellent mo tures of a cyclone which lingered 
in that vicinity recently. When we see one of them 
we will feel a good deal more like believing the story. 
A pnotographer who can go out and set up a machine 
and face a cyclone and make it look p easant and 
hold its chin a little higher and keep still long enough 
to have its picture taken Taust have lots of nerve. 


I hate a capitalist, no matter how he becum one. 
I hate the meen-spirited, grovelin retch wich will 
work ten or more hours a day, deprivin hisself uv 
beer, terbacker, and cards, and bilyards, and hos 
racing, and sich, savin ‘eged by peny til he hez ground 
enough out of the world to have a shop uv his own, 
and to employ other men to slave fur him and thus 
go on accurulatino til he owns things. Such men 
are mounopolists, and the enemies “of labor, and 
grinders. PeTroLeum V. Nassy. 
** You are the Autumn leaf,” said he, 
‘* And my arms are the book, you know ; 
Now I piace the leaf in the book, you see, 
And tenderly press it, so.” 
The maid looked up with a glance demure, 
And blushes her fair cheeks wore, 
As she softly whispered, ‘* Theleaf, I’m sure 
Needs pressing a litile more.” 
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WEL DRILLING 


MACHINERY 


SOLD ON TRIAL! 


BEST MADE. rr ee ree 
EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO. ITHACA, W.v. 


WATCH FREE! watt: 


send your address with 2-cent stamp to 
oe BR. SLOANE & co., Hartford, Coan, 
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days, a clear profit of 
9275. Another in Ils. writes, 

tsells like wildfire, Act quick. 
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able. Can be unhooked and | THE CLIPPER MFG.CO, 

taken from the cake. (.tmited) Cincinnati, 
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Strongest and 
easiest regulated 
All behind en * —_ 
arts made of Malleable Iron. 


PRINGFIELD 
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{GOLD WATCH, DIAWOND 
PRESENTS; RING, and other Jewelry 
TO INTRODUCE OUR BUSINESS. 





OUR PLAN Our principals in Switzerland, France 
* and England, havesent over quantities 
of Music Boxes of the most exquisite workmanship,. 
correctness of tone and time, First class Diamond 
Rings, Watches and gther Jewelry at marvelous 
prices when compared with American charges. We pro. 
pose to give away some of these to advertise our business, 
THE FIRST In order to be thoroughly impar- 
tial in our presents, we have de- 
cided, that to the person who will be the first to send 
us the shortest verse in the Bible, giving the chapter 
and verse before December 19th we will send a Mag- 
nificent, self acting Swiss Music Bex, of one of the 
most ncted makes, worth in N. Y. at retail $176. 
This is like cut shown above and has highly polished 
rosewood case, ly inlaid, with the attach- 
ments of bells, drums and castancts, and plays 12 
of the most popular airs of the day. Is about 30 
inches long, 13 inches wide and is a rare gem. 
THE SECOND Present will go to the fifth person 
answering correctly, an elegant 
first water Diamond ring (18k gold) worth $50. 
THE E THIRD a fine gold watch, full movement, Stem 
Winder and Stem Setter, $75. (ladies 
ts), to the tenth person answering correctly. 
997 0 OTHERS. To the 2nd, Srd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
Oth, llth and all up to the 50th, 
(should there be 80 many) a gentleman’s scarf pin or 
ladies’ ornamented hair pin or dagger, (according to 
—_ recat each, while the next 290 (should there 
receive a beautiful gilt floral huir pin. 
THE TAST “TEN who answer will each 
receive a fine Swiss Music Box, 
cone will play 9 yovalee tunes), polished and orna- 
ited inlaid case, worth $6. each at retail. 
you MUST in every case enclose with your answer 
82 cents, in silver, stamps or postal 
note, and we will send a package of choice, English, 
illuminated Christmas and New Years Cards and 
style German scrap pictures, 
(assorted sizes) with sheet of sentimental verses for 
Autograph Albums and whichever of the above named 
articles you may be entitled to. ("In every case you 
get doub.e the money’s worth at in your town, 
and in the 353 cases men something elegant, 
which will come handy for a Christmas Sy em 
All our goods are new, just over from the 
Catalogue will be sent with each package and samples 
of novelties as fast as imported, forthe next two years. 
The Mozart Importing and Publishing Co., 
Drawer 51, New Haven, Conn. 





Simi embossed and decorated cards and 
150 elegant scrap pictures only 5 cents. 
eens ONAL CARD CO., North Branford, Conn. 


ARDS t’s large package ofsamples 
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LOVELL WASHER 60,, ‘ERIE, PA. 





and women all over the country to 
sell the MissourRI STEAM WASHER. 
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a Washer on two weeks’ trial. on liberal te: 
returned at my expense if not Bw mm hoy ri, to be 


ex 
con thus test it for themselves without loss of money. 
to $2,000 sity tens. merit making 
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ODD MENTION 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 





Wind of the sunny South ! oh, still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, away. 


Secretary T. 8. Gold, of Conn., advises small 
growers and shippers of apples not to meddle 
with the English market. He tried it. 


A new oil, good for cooking and soapmaking, 
has been made from corn. That’s better than 
fusil oil, and ought to enlarge the corn market. 


Squeeze, and twist, and turn in every possible 
way to keep the straw from going out into the 
barn-yard until it has passed through the stalls 
under the stock. 


We always knew friend Gardiner’s Hog Scalder 
was a good one but he tells us he has added im- 
provements making it better than ever. Two 
or three Scalders are needed in eyery village. 


Open the blinds of the fanning-mill when clean- 
ing oats fur sale. The decrease in bulk by blow- 


_ ing out the light oats will be made up by the in- 


crease in value, and the light oats may be fed 
at home to good advantage. 


Why not put in a Hydraulic Ram this fall be- 
fore the ground freezes? Where it is possible to 
use them they are the cheapest, most easily 
managed, and most durable means of obtaining 
a@ water supply we are aware of. 


There has been issued from the Department 
of State, Washington, D. C., a very interesting 
document, embracing the reports of the United 
States Consuls from almost every nation in the 
world, giving an account of their agricultural 
implements and the best way to introduce 
those from this country. It is illustrated with 
cuts of Japanese implements and methods of 
farming. Farming is done by hand in that 
eountry. 


= 

Wherever I have observed an eminently suc- 
cessful man in any vocation, I have found a man 
who has left the ruts of his ancestors and neigh- 
bors and burrowed arut for himself. It has been 
said that there is plenty of room at the top; but 
the fact is there is plenty of room anywhere 
except in the ruts. The ruts are likely to be 
crowded. Get out of the ruts and burrow wisely 
and diligently for yourself, brother, and success 
will follow. 8S. A. SHAW., West Auburn, Maine. 


When we get that Experimental Farm we don’t 
intend to work so hard as the Editor did 
whose picture we gave last month. We in- 
tend to have practical tools that anybody 
can work and that will make labor a de- 
light. The scoopund fork here shown we 
think will be handy at the barn for mov- 
ing chaff and other light substances. 
George Claflin, Millers’ Corners, N. Y., 
makes them. Weshall write for onewhen 
we get the farm. 


qu] - - 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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State A Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
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THE STOCKBREEDER'S av IDE. This work contains HOME-MADE FARM IMPLEMENTS, Contains diree- 
information o {great value Yegarding the care and man- tiens for making useful and Jabor-saving utensils, all 
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UCCESS IN THE GARDEN. Contains valuable informa- GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL POULTRY KEEPING. A com- 
tion regarding the successful growing ofall kinds of vege- | plete poultry book, giving the fullest information regard- 
tables. Lilustrated, ing this profitable pursuit. Llustrated, 
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—- and irony on the follies of fashion In short, Miss Holle ey 
is, 80 to , & Widow Bedott, Mark Twain, Do n Quixote Petroleum Nasb’ 
and Sam nek’ rolled into one, and intensified by a bright woman's Wit an 
Pos pregnag ey Sodeas on or Fc — a slays are 
auzet It takes off Saratoga follies, 44 
ne made First 8 Weeks + $138.00 dione, io aa ue e! 4 
One * First6Days - - 94.50 L hone ints table's cri voi 


Supply it. 


Book Stores Cannot 





One ‘* Firsti0 Days - 145.00 (| 5s in bith 100 

One ‘‘ First3 Days - - 26.50 rive hillinae i) pleture by crazy otk it. 

One “* FirstS3Weeks - 103.58 AGENTS are making $50 to $75 a ak. 
A CLEAN PROFIT in 7 Weeks $507.5011 


Foran Agency *pplyte HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa. 














PRICE (by mail or Agent)....$2.50, € 



































